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A certain recipe for cake contains among 
other things the following, “one cup flour, one 
pinch salt.” If my wife and your wife try to 
make the same cake, will both results taste the 
same?’ I think it is a pretty well known fact 
that they won’t. My wife is a good cook, and so 
no doubt is yours, but the difference lies in the 
frailty of human judgment. What is a pinch of 
salt? Manifestly only luck will make two peo- 
ple get the same amount. What is a cup of 
flour? If your wife uses a tea cup and mine 
uses a coffee cup, they are certainly not the 
same. But if they both use measuring cups 
made to hold a certain definite amount, the 
chances of getting equal results are much better. 
That is, I want to emphasize the fact that to 
get anything like accurate measurements we 
must have objective standards,—something to 
“go by.” 

A certain school with which I was somewhat 
connected had a “passing rank” of “seventy.” 
A senior boy was refused the right to graduate 
because his average of marks for four years was 
only sixty-nine and three-fourths. What is 
“seventy ?’”’ What is a pinch of salt? By actual 
test, the best teachers will vary from ten to fifty 
per cent on their grading of the same paper. 
If they will vary this much on a paper, which 
can be studied at leisure, how much more will 
they vary on a brief oral recitation, one of a 
large number in a single class period? And yet 
the variation of only thirty per cent for one 
week out of the four years would be more than 
enough to keep that boy back. A slight cold 
on the part of only one teacher could produce 
“grouch” enough to make that much variation. 
Can we balance a year out of a boy’s life against 
that? 

Why do we use marks or ranks in school, any- 
way? Most people will give one of the two fol- 
lowing answérs: to serve as a basis of promo- 
tion, or to let parents know what the child is 
doing in school. But, does “seventy-five” mean 
anything in particular to a parent? I doubt if 
it does. How can it, if it means nothing definite 
to the one who wrote it? And do we promote 
people outside of school on daily ranks of their 
work, or do we promote them on our judgment 
as to their ability to do the work to which we 
are promoting them? Because a man is a good 
steady hod carrier do we make him the archi- 
tect for our next building? Or do we pick the 
architect because of his known or assumed 
ability to put up the kind of a building we 
want? Why should we be less sensible in our 
school promotions? 


There is a third reason for the use of ranks 
still given occasionally, that they must be used 
for figuring honor parts at graduation. How- 
ever, I believe that this custom is so near obso- 
lete that it is not necessary to take up here the 
reasons against it. 

Then we can conclude that to have a proper 
and useful ranking system we want something 
which is objective, that will serve as a basis of 
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THAT QUESTION OF 
RANKS—AGAIN 


Frank A. Morris, Supervising Agent of the 


Connecticut State Board of Education 


promotion, and that will let parents at home 
know what their children are doing at school. 

A system that is now in considerable vogue is 
one based on the normal probability curve. We 
know that in a large number of persons we will 
always find a certain proportion very tall, a 
larger proportion of medium height, and another 
smaller group of short people. This is equally 
true of mental ability, or in fact of anything of 
a variable nature. 

In a group of a thousand pupils, for instance, 
we could be absolutely certain that one hundred 
were extremely bright, and one hundred so dull 
as to be hopeless so far as ability to do accept- 
able school work is concerned. There would be 
four hundred of ordinary ability, neither parti- 
cularly bright nor particularly dull. Then 
there would be two hundred who were brighter 
than the four hundred, but not so bright as the 
one hundred exceptional ones. There would be 
a corresponding class of two hundred, not so 
bright as the four hundred, but still not so dull 
as the hundred dullest. 

This gives us an arbitrary classification into 
five groups. We could rank them A, B, OC, D, E, 
or any other way we pleased. A would mean 
that the child was one of the ten per cent extra 
bright pupils. E would mean that a pupil was 
hopelessly dull. C would mean that a pupil 
was an ordinary scholar, and so on. 

Theoretically this gives us an excellent sys- 
tem but actually it has its faults. It is much 
more definite than the usual method of teacher’s 
judging, which is a virtue. But it is still diffi- 
cult to tell whether a child is the poorest in 
group A or the best in group B. Thus some 
pupils would probably not get a square deal. 
However, the greatest fault lies in the theory 
itself. This theory is true only for a large num- 
ber of cases. The ordinary class is nowhere 
near large enough to contain a normal distri- 
bution. There will be more bright ones or more 
dull ones, or some other such irregularity, which 
prevents this method of marking from being at 
all accurate. 

Some day, when scientific measurement. of 
school work has reached greater perfection, we 
shall be able to grade pupils in a really objec- 
tive manner, by saying that his work is so much 
But at 
present we are unable to use this method, be- 


on this seale, and this high on another. 


cause enough “measuring cups” have not been 
devised. 

But if the old method of marking is not satis- 
factory, and a new and scientific method is not 
actually to do? I 
We wouldn’t 
attempt to figure in terms of thousandths of an 
inch, if our measurements had been taken with 
a ten foot pole. So why should we attempt to 
figure on three-fourths of one per cent, when we 
can’t evaluate within thirty to fifty per cent to 
start with? 


yet possible, what are we 
say, let’s ship the whole business. 


However, for efficient school work, it is neces- 
sary that parents have some idea of what their 
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children are doing, and the children ought to 
know what the teachers think of their work. 
The really ideal way would be for the teacher 
to write individual letters to each parent, but 
this is impractical, due to the great expenditure 
of time which would be required in composing 
tactful and judicious statements. Therefore, |] 
propose the following system, which will supply 
the needed elements without making any pre- 
tense to scientific accuracy. 

First, it is a recognized fact that there are 
certain things which a child must know before 
he can do certain other things. These neces- 
sary things should constitute a required mini- 
mum,* specified on paper for each year’s or 
term’s work. Then, if a child is working just 
as hard as he can, and shows evidence that he 
will probably accomplish the minimum in the 
required time, he is doing all that we can ask 
of him. Then let us have a little rubber stamp, 
with the words “Work Is Satisfactory” thereon. 
This could be used in the record book and on 
the child’s report card. 

Another child is very bright. He is able to 
do much more than the minimum. He should 
be required to do as much as he is able before 
being marked “Work Is Satisfactory.” If he 
loafs along, doing only as much work as the 
duller pupil who is striving at top capacity, he 
should be marked “Work Is Not Satisfactory” 
or “Able to do Better Work.” This same mark 
should be used for any pupil who is not doing 
his best work, regardless of cause. Some are 
lazy, some have to stay home to do the washing, 
some could do much better than the minimum, 
some could barely reach it, but each should be 
held to his best effort, and the question of pro- 
motion should not enter into the stamping, at 
that time. 

The question of promotion would then be en- 
tirely distinct from monthly or other periodical 
markings. The markings tell parents and pupil 
what the teacher thinks of the pupil’s work. 
The promotion is based, not on these marks, but 
on the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s ability, 
or lack of ability, to do the work of the next 
grade. 

There is another child who is doing the best 
he can, but who shows no probability of reach- 
ing even the minimum. For him I would have 
a third stamp “Work Is Too Hard.” This I 
would use simply as an explanation of his 
change into other work or lower classes, for it 
is an abolute sin to allow him to struggle along 
in a competition which is too strong for him. 

With this system there would be no heart 
burnings because John who is working his head 
off is only getting a C, while Charles who is 
bright but a loafer is getting a B. Parents of 
pupils who are “Able to do Better Work” will 
be apt to want to know the reason why, and 
slow but deserving pupils will get their just 
recognition at last. 

*This article is, of course, based on a school where 


there is a time promotion, (i, e.) yearly, semi-yearly, 
or the like. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


William Dick, Secretary School Board of Philadelphia 


The purpose and aim of every school board is, 
or should be, the development of the child, men- 
tally, morally and physically, and so augment 
the welfare of the community. 

The topic, “School Administration,” assigned 
to me, has been a much-mooted question for 
some time past. Whatever there is of discussion 
has been, and is, brought about by the school 
superintendents the country over. At the in- 
stance of these worthy officials, whose positions 
are seats of power and dignity, commissions, 
survey committees and bodies of men under 
yarious titles, have been formed for the pur- 
pose of investigating conditions and recommend- 
ing improvements to the boards of control or 
boards of education in charge of the fields sur- 
veyed. 

Since as a rule the majority membership of 
these commissions is educators, the report in 
every case is the same, in favor of an absolute 
control of the school system by the superin- 
tendent of schools. Rarely do they suggest lodg- 
ing any functions in the board of directors ex- 
cept that of electing the school superintendent 
and confirming his recommendations. 

Are these suggestions born of a desire for the 
real good of the school systems, or simply from 
presumptuous wish for a non-controlled control 
centered in a single individual? Are we to have 
a democracy or an autocracy as the dominant 
force in a school system? If the world is at 
war for democracy as against autocracy, then 
let the war be waged not only as to international 
relations, but also as to control of all the im- 
mediate concerns of free peoples. 

There are two phases of prescribed work of 
school administration—educational, the deter- 
mining of what are proper school functions; 
and fiscal, the raising of revenue and the proper 
expenditure thereof for those functions. 

Since the board of school directors is the body 
responsible to the people for the proper expendi- 
ture of their money, it necessarily follows that 
the board of school directors should be the body 
which finally passes upon the question of what 
shall form a part of the school activities and 
curricula. A primary duty of such a board is to 
elect a competent and efficient superintendent of 
schools. His business is to make to the board 
of school directors those educational recommen- 
dations which, in his judgment, will place the 
school system upon the highest level attainable 
for that community. Being a school superin- 
tendent, necessarily he is of a professional cast 
of mind, and so for his own safety he should be 
at all times willing and glad that his recommen- 
dations should come before a body of business- 
men and laymen for consideration, and either 
adopted because they are concededly correct, or 
modified by him in accordance with the ideas 
brought out in discussion. With such a method 
of procedure, there is almost a certainty that 
the policy so adopted will meet with general 
approval, since it ts the combined judgment of 
the’ superintendent of schools and the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

The Board as the Financial Authority. 

A man engaged faithfully and earnestly in 
shaping and administering such work will, in 
our larger school systems, find ample occupation 
in keeping himself and his associates profitably 
employed all of the working hours of the day, 
and in the smaller school systems he will find 
that he has just that much more time in which 
to develop the scholastic work. With this a 
superintendent should not only be satisfied, but 


_ Address delivered before the Department of School Ad- 
Minstration of the N. } A., at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1-6, 
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glad and content that his mind is relieved of 
the burden of financing. It may, not unkindly, 
be said that incumbents of the office of super- 
intendent of schools are 
other men. 


quite likely to err as 
They have their hobbies, prejudices, 
selfish whims, quite as others do. They do, on 
They at times “seek 
They are fallible 
now. 


occasions, “play politics.” 
their own.” supermen are 
The pedestal of the average 
superintendent is not so very, very lofty. 
Having joined 


rare even 
with the superintendent in 
adopting his recommendation, it is only natural 
to suppose that the board of school directors, the 
official authority solely responsible to the people, 
will use its best endeavors to see that a proper 
sum of money, or at least so much of the school 
revenue as can be spared for the purpose, will be 
applied to the carrying out of the reeommenda- 
tion. A wise man would not ask, nor should it 
ever be permitted, that the determination of 
expenditure should drift away from those who 
are responsible to the people. No greater evil 
in public life cah exist than that one should 
have the power to originate a requisition as to 
the expenditure of money, and have it passed 
uncensored. 

In the small school system, the members of the 
board can pass upon the various items asked by 
the superintendent of schools, since not much 
time or labor is required for the purpose; but in 
a large school system, requiring the maintenance 
and operation of vast physical plants and equip- 
ment, members of the board cannot be expected, 
nor should they be required, to pass in person 
upon the detail of this work. 

If such duties were imposed, it would not be 
possible to obtain the proper men or women for 
members of such a board. Since one man should 
not have the power to requisition and approve, 
or to purchase, it necessarily follows that a 
board should appoint also an efficient business 
administrator, who will be just as independent 
of the superintendent of schools in passing upon 
requisitions for material as the board itself in 
passing upon recommendations which the super- 
intendent makes in the educational field. 

This person, call him what you may, a secre- 
tary of the board or the business manager, 
should be the organ of the combined judgment 
of the members of the board, and should pass 
from day to day upon the questions of expendi- 
ture, in conformity with existing financial re- 
sources and obligations, in accordance with the 
general policy and specific instruction of the 
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board. In the event of a final difference of opin- 
ion between the superintendent of schools and 
the financial representative of the board as to 
the propriety of a requisition, having due regard 
as to all the requirements of the system, that 
question can then be submitted to the board of 
directors for determination. A superintendent 
of schools should prefer such conduct of affairs 
to sole control, because it relieves him from crit- 
icism by the people, and more likely the result 
will be a just expenditure of money, since the 
combined judgment of at least two persons is 
involved. 

Functions of Superintendent and Business 

Manager. 

The school director who gives his time and 
labor without other reward than a consciousness 
of the performance of a public duty, is entitled 
tu have a “clearing house certificate,” so to say, 
before assuming obligations based alone upon 
the educational expert’s recommendation. In 
this, the business manager, realizing both thee 
needs of the schoolroom and the condition of the 
school treasury, plays a part not as an obstruc- 
tionist, but as an actualist. In other words, the 
superintendent of schools should be the idealist, 
and the business manager the realist; both, of 
course, being broad and liberal-minded enough 
to work in harmony towards the common end, 
progress and the uplift of humanity. 

For the purposes of discussion, let us see how 
the work of these two officials, organs and agents 
of the school board, diverge along separate and 
distinct paths, yet never so far apart but that 
different opinions, mutually exchanged, may be 
so coordinated and so correlated as to overcome 
seeming difficulties; at least, to the extent of 
financial possibilities, which should be the pre- 
scribed limits of the power of the business agent. 

On the educational side there should be, first, 
supervision, requiring an intimate acquaintance 
with all educational functions, a system of ex- 
plicit direction that will permit of placing re- 
sponsibilities and holding to strict accountabil- 
ity, a check’ to see that all subordinates perform 
delegated duties, etc. 

Second—The Course of Study. The superin- 
tendent should be sure that the requirements 
and standards set are carried out, yet allowing 
that freedom of thought and liberty of action 
within the law, so necessary to the work of a 
successful teacher or supervisor. 

Third—The Health Control of the Pupils. 
All matter pertaining to sanitary rules, includ- 
ing the instruction and training of the teacher 
in the observance of all laws and regulations 
dealing with school hygiene. 

Fourth—The Qualification of Teachers. The 
preparation of eligible lists for appointment and 
promotion, and to provide adequate opportunity 
for advancement and development of teachers in 
service. 

Fifth—Special Work. Planning to aid the 
subnormals and to offer opportunities for the 
supernormals, dealing with the 
school problem. 


continuation 


Siath—Enlargements. Expansion and scope 
of new activities, considering how far should 
public schools be responsible for social centers, 
playgrounds and other recreational features, 
adult classes, school luncheons, care of the weak- 
minded, and the many other demands; in short, 
to what extent shall paternalism become a part 
of the public school system ? 

Seventh—Educational Mouthpiece. To be 
able to explain satisfactorily to the public what 
the schools are doing, the future tendency and 
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what they hope to do, to be not only the histor- 
ian but the prophet of the school system. 


Business Side of the Schools. 

On the other hand, there is the business side 
with its multiplicity of duties. 

First—Real Estate. Acquisitions not only for 
present needs but looking ahead, a knowledge of 
the value of sites in given localities, planning 
ahead, how and why the city will grow, the con- 
struction and repairs and maintenance of physi- 
cal plant. 

Second—The Equipment. Economically (not 
parsimoniously) providing for the needs of the 
schools as outlined or requisitioned for by the 
superintendency, but within the financial re- 
sources at command. 

Third—O peration. 
plant with necessary machinery and supplies for 
the safety and comfort of pupil and teacher. 

Fourth—Receipts. 
revenue and technical work of providing it, ways 
and means of financing, whether by bonding, 
serial or otherwise, or by direct taxation. 

Fifth—Disbursements. In acedrdance with 

all governing laws and regulations of the school 

board, custody of all records, execution of con- 
tracts, and to devise proper means of informing 
the public by printed reports of costs in a man- 
ner intelligible to the average citizen. 


The provisioning of the 


To recommend source of 


Such are a few of the many duties devolving 
upon the superintendent and the business man- 
ager. It may be said that the superintendent 
could properly and wisely supervise these varied 
duties with suitable and efficient subordinates of 
his selection. If he does, he must necessarily 
spend much time, altogether too much time, in 
If there 
is any one duty imperative for the superintend- 


his office in non-educational activity. 


ent of schools, it is to give inspiration to the 
teacher. Without it, the teachers cannot hope to 
do their best work; for it is a truism often re- 
peated, “as the teacher, so the school.” ‘To in- 
spire, one must come in contact with the indi 
Little in 


spiration is conveyed by letter or over the tele- 


vidual, if his influence is to be felt. 
phone. The teacher gets no inspiration from 
the superintendent who is so engrossed in busi- 
ness affairs that he rarely has the time or oppor 
tunity to leave his office or to fill up his own 
fountains. 

It will be said there will be a conflict between 
the superintendent and business manager. Not 
necessarily. A contlict is a disagreement as to 
how a work shall be done; but it must always 
be remembered that there is the sole arbiter, the 
school board, which is not only umpire but leg- 


islator. It is the duty of the superintendent 
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and business manager to recommend, but it is 
the office of the school board to decide, and when 
the two agree as to their recommendations, that 
school board would be oddly composed that did 
not give its approval. 

It is often urged that there should be a spe- 
cific budgeting setting forth what shall be spent 
for a given activity during the year, and in this 
phase of the discussion I shall probably be deal- 
ing with the larger school systems. Necessarily 
the various activities in such a system have to 
assistants—a 


be parceled out among several 


division of labor. In all divided labor, one nec- 
essarily becomes more proficient in that part of 


the labor which is directly assigned to him. 
Check Needed on Expenditures. 

In educational affairs one 

directly interested in the particular activities 

Consequently one is inclined 


becomes more 
assigned to him. 
to see only the needs of his own assignments, 
and not the needs of all the functions of the 
school system. No reason appeals to him why 
all of the money allotted at the beginning of the 
year to his particular activities should not be 
spent, even tho it is apparent that the need does 
not exist, and other activities are suffering. 

Having this in mind, each agent proceeds to 
spend that which is allotted to his branch of the 
work and to spend it quickly. Thus it is that 
the things which are bought may be of use, 
probably will be, in the future; but since the 
activities of a school system for a year must be 
met out of the income of that year, it is absurd 
that one set of activities should provide for a 
future year or years, and other activities be 
lacking within the current year. 

This necessarily leads to the board of direc- 
tors, or, in a large school system, to the man 
whom they delegate, passing upon the requisi- 
tion from the standpoint of the needs of the 
whole system, assured that there is a proper ex- 
penditure of the money in consideration of the 
His task is made 
that much more difficult by a specific appropria- 


needs of the school district. 


tion, inasmuch as he has to meet the contention 
of “why should you interfere?” since the appro- 


priation is already made. There must be a 
rational method of spending the money at the 
command of a board ot directors, and in no 
other way can such rational method be derived 
except by having the board of directors or its 
business representative pass upon the requisi- 
tions for the expenditure of moneys. It is their 
right and bounden duty as the representatives of 
the people, and what individual is there who can 
deny it to them? 


ployed by them. 


Surely, no one who is em- 
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[ would not say that there shall not be some 
budgeting. There must be some budgeting; at 
least, to the extent of absolute minimum re. 
quirements, and above that there probably should 
be a margin of allowance to the several fune. 
tions. There should always be a considerable 
sum unallotted and unappropriated, which may 
be applied to the needs, as they arise, of theas 
things already in the system, and with which 
and out of which to provide for functions to be 
launched. What is the use of any legislation 
during the course of a year, looking to the jim. 
mediate launching of any new project which wil] 
require the expenditure of money, if all of the 
money has been already appropriated, and more 
particularly since, if appropriated with the un- 
controlled right of expenditure. Since it was 
appropriated, it has probably been already spent 
long before the expiration of the year. It is not 
an answer to say that it has been taken care of 
in the appropriation bill, for that is to say that 
mioney had been put to the credit of an item for 
the carrying out of something which had not yet 
been thought of. If it had been thought of, ard 
the money for it was desired, then the recom- 
for fts adoption would have been 
made before the appropriation was made, 


mendation 


School Boards Not to Be Rubber-Stamped, 

Repeating, I would never yield to the thought 
that the board of school directors should not at 
all times be in absolute control of all the moneys 
at its command, and as an ardent advocate of 
the principle that in the expenditure of publie 
moneys, requisitions issuing from any source 
whatsoever should be vised, either by the mem- 
bers of the board themselves, or by their duly 
accredited appointee, who shall be someone other 
than the requisitioner himself. 

It is significant that wherever attempt has 
been made to secure state legislation providing 
for what may be termed “one man power” in 
control of school systems in the larger school 
districts, it has failed. In some few instances, 
such organization has been effected thru school 
surveys with the concurrence of the local school 
wuthorities. In such places it has not yet got 
experimental stage, and we can 
Ludeed, it 
argued that a businessman of 


beyond the 
safely await further developments. 
might well be 
large capabilities, rather than the successful 
pedagog, be considered for the position of diree- 
tor-general of our schools, if boards of school 
to be “rubber-stamped” and _ the 
power and control of the expenditure of the mil 


directors are 


lions ot school moneys are to be centralized in 
one Supreme head. 

In closing, | might add that even the super 
a unit on the question of 
find Superintendent 
Dyer of Boston quoted as saying: 


intendents are not 
“one man power,” for we 

“T will say that my personal preference is 
neither for an autocracy in which one person ig 
responsible for everything; nor for a bureau 
cracy in which no person is responsible for any- 
but rather for an organization of school 
well-tried and 
widely-approved St. Louis plan, in which a few 


thing; 
administration similar to the 
heads of departments have well-de fined, unmis- 
takable and undivided authority, in the exercise 
of which they are not absolute, but are respor 
sible to the school board.” 

This reference to the St. 
inated by the late Dr. 
of schools of that city, when he said: 


Louis plan is illum 
Blewett, superintendent 


“Certainly the superintendent of instruction 
must have demand made upon him in his special 
field of work that will tax all his mental and 
Any regulation that placed 
upon him the responsibility of administration 


physical capacity. 


outside of his field would weaken his efficiency 


in his own particular field 
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BALDWIN SCHOOL COTTAGE, MONTCLAIR, N. J 


KINDERGARTEN 


IN BALDWIN SCHOOL COTTAGE 


The School Cottage in Theory and Practice 


When a detached dwelling comes into posses- 
sion of the school department thru the purchase 
of adjacent property, what practical use can be 
made of it? Measured in terms of classroom 
cost and the ideals of modern education which 
demand that instruction shall function in the 
child’s experience, does such a house possess 
economic and educational value? 

Generally speaking, it is regarded as an en- 
cumbranee and the officials think themselves 
fortunate if they are able to secure its removal 
at no cost to the school department. Such 
action disregards entirely the money value of 
the structure and what is more unfortunate, 
fails to take into consideration the adaptability 
of a dwelling house to certain forms of educa- 
tional activity which have come to occupy a 
prominent Every 
modern building designed for grammar or high 
school grades, 


place in the eurriculum. 


attempts to make provision for 
domestic science. Building limitations compel 
the authorities to provide quarters for this de- 
partment which are highly artificial. No girl 
in her own home, works under the conditions 
existing in the typical school. The home 
kitchen is entirely unlike the school kitchen, 
while the dining room, sleeping apartment and 
bath room, when provided in a school are equally 
artificial. This violates a fundamental theory 
in education, that school practice shall conform 














SERVING _LUNCH_TO TEACHERS IN DINING 


ROOM OF BALDWIN COTTAGE 


D. C. Bliss, Montclair, N. J. 


as nearly as possible to the conditions under 
which the world’s work is done. As will appear 
later, certain other activities are carried on in a 
cottage even more efficiently than in a typical 
classroom. 

Montclair has recently made three additions 
On each of these plots 
was a dwelling house of a fairly good type. As 
it seemed wasteful to demolish these buildings, 
the whole situation was carefully considered to 


to its school properties. 


determine their value for school purposes. 

The state building code and the experience of 
schoolmen with houses made it evident that 
they were unsatisfactory for regular classes, but 
it was not plain that they were equally unsuited 
to special activities. 

One of the purchases was in the Baldwin St. 
district. This is a foreign section where organ- 
ized efforts have been made to socialize the 
school. Additional playground space was im- 
perative but it was impossible to purchase the 
desired land next to the school unless the whole 
property was taken. This consisted of approxi- 
mately one and a half acres of garden land ad- 
jacent to the school and the house plot of an 
acre. The garden was developed as a _ play- 
ground, while the parked house lot with the 
dwelling was retained in its existing form. 


The house was an old-fashioned three-story 


structure with six rooms on the first floor, six 
on the second and five on the third. 

The pupil enrollment was already in excess of 
the capacity of the school building, but instead 
of adding new rooms, it was decided to make 
slight changes in the dwelling house and use 
it to relieve the pressure. Under the state 
law, classes not fifteen enrolled 
pupils, must be provided for all children three 
or more years below normal. Of this type, two 
classes for girls and two for boys had already 
been organized in the Baldwin district. After 
canvassing the situation, it was decided to trans- 
fer the four-year-old kindergarten and the two 
classes of subnormal girls to the house. To 
do this certain changes in the building were 
necessary. Two parlors on the first floor were 
thrown into a single room. Olosets and a kin- 
Here kindergar- 
ten work of the ordinary type is carried on. The 
wide porch, glass enclosed, makes a delightful 
supplementary playroom. In pleasant weather 
the shady, grass grown lawn is in constant use, 
For the subnormal 
girls, the prescribed work consists largely of in- 
dustrial arts, sewing for the elementary group 


exceeding 


dergarten toilet were added. 


even during the session. 


and cooking for the advanced group. 

Two rooms on the second floor were trans- 
formed into a single room which was used for 
sewing. The kitchen and the laundry were 




















PREPARING 


LUNCH IN BALDWIN COTTAGE. 
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modified to make a single room used for cook- 
ing and laundry work. The dining room was 
left unchanged and here regular lunches, at 
cost are served to the teachers of the district. 
These conditions make it possible to carry on 
the household arts under conditions identical 
with those prevailing in the home. 

The lunch serving project is intensely practi- 
cal as it affords specific training in purchasing 
food, the preparation of menus and the cooking 
and serving of meals. Three thousand ten cent 
lunches were served here in a single year. This 
is done at no cost to the city, for the plan must 
be self supporting. 

The teacher in charge reports monthly to the 
office, giving the total receipts and expenditure:. 
The following statement is typical of the month- 
ly reports. 

Typical Report. 
Statement of Lunch—January 13, 1914. 


Menu. 
Scalloped Corn Biscuit 
Chocolate Pudding Tea 
Material Amount Cost 
Scalloped Corn— 
MET ED 6 ob eb recedes st bees 2 cans $0.30 
RU dn ws bes 60esseses Y% Ib. 07 
EE a 6 tbs. .085 
Salt and Pepper. 
Biscuit— 
EE 6 tbs. 085 
EEN Ee we yt 04 
ET ee 6 tsp. 10 
8 2% C. .06 
Butter for biscuits............. Y, Ib. 10 
Chocolate Pudding— 
PUG EB DES S55.60 cbc eceecces 1% C. 045 
EE 12 tbs. 04 


Above (left to right), Mt. Hebron School Cottage; High School Cottage. 








RS re i oA ie a ee 2 OZSs. .05 
MEER ohn 66 64:0 6 6053.80 ddA Mees 0% € C, 10 
Tea— 
DEMia a cavb cd's ks tedsansveoe 1/3 < 07 
ee en rear ee 1 ¢ 03 
NE Se a ee ea .¢€ 02 
Total cost of 12 lunches........... .. -$1.145 
Oe GN are ee eee eee 10 
January 22, 1914. 
Menu. 
Macaroni and Tomato Bread and Butter 
Prune Whip Tea 
Entire 
Material Amount Cost 
Macaroni and Tomato 
ES ae »eee2 Cans $0.28 
ee eee 1 pkg. 10 
Ns kk 6c 04 4h xd) od a 5 onions .03 
es ne 2 tbs. .03 
Re ere ree :& .02 
Bread and Butter 
is be Sig ke ideals abe 2 loaves 10 
ee ee Y% Ib. 10 
Prune Whip— 
0 Ae ere re. 1% lbs. .23 
NE er 10 
eee et nee 3 C. 07 
i Ae ce ert eee % C. 02 
EE 2 6 6 eLeas ike ba eee 3 tbs. 01 
Tea— 
NT Fas ea, Eee be scare C. 07 
EE es a igh eee a ® lal o Fhe cos 2 x .03 
A er ere ene en 3 6. 02 
Total cost of 13 lunches............ $1.19 
ee Ge I IR abc cccccucvcc .09 


March Menus. 
March %—Macaroni and cheese 
Bread and butter 
Cottage pudding 
Tea 





March 10—-Cream pea soup 
Muffins 
Apple sauce 
Tea 


March 12—Scalloped tomatoes 
Biscuits 
Orange pudding 
Tea 

March 23—Macaroni and potato 
Bread and butter 
Banana pudding 


Tea 
Luncheon Report for March, 1914. 

Date Expenses Lunches Receipts 
SS ee $0.95 13 $1.30 
TN eee oe 1.29 13 1.30 
ee 98 15 1.50 
eee 1.81 15 1.50 
Ss ae 1.15 14 1.40 
2 ae 1.42 13 1.30 
ee 1.26 14 1.40 
Re 1.69 15 1.50 
ee 1.01 12 1.20 
7 A ee 1.15 13 1.30 
.. 2 xa 1.42 15 1.50 
DE GP accctotvosnac 1.65 15 1.50 
OE ee 1.30 12 1.20 

$17.06 $17.90 
Amount on hand March 1................ $ 2.84 
SON OE MEMOU i isk ccvisncecevedcaeses 17.90 
ME 0: Sida wah BAGS 6.0 Robdesled over k een $20.7 
BI CO SN 6 5 55 ktso'c'sc 5000 0.0% scar 18.06 
Amount on hand April 1, 1914............ $ 2.68 


It is a self evident proposition that such work 
as this could not be carried on in the classroom 
with the same degree of efficiency. Probab'e 
space limitations in a school building destroy 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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ACCREDITING SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ 


The accrediting system as it is understood to- 
day has been known for less than fifty years. 
It had its inception and birth at the University 
of Michigan in 1871, and for many years there- 
after was frequently styled “The Michigan Plan 
Since 1871 it has 
been extended to nearly every section of the 


of Admission to College.” 


Union. It has even—in camouflaged form— 
made its way into the portals of the ultra-con- 
servative institutions of learning and today bids 
fair, like the proverbial camel, of getting com- 
pletely into many of them. 

The accrediting system has developed as it 
has because it rests upon a solid principle of 
democracy. That principle is that every indi- 
vidual within the commonwealth is entitled to 
the same opportunities for education that every 
other individual possesses, that it is the duty of 
the state to provide these opportunities, and 
that the state school system is a unity, albeit 
composed of differentiated parts. Under this 
theory the university is not an institution which 
ean rightfully stand aloof and apart from the 
other forms of culture, but is the crown and 
It must, therefore, 
articulate as closely and as fully with the other 


head of the school system. 


divisions of the system as circumstances will 
permit. 

The accrediting system of schools was devel- 
oped in order that this articulation might be 
perfected—the university to engage in research 
and to advise, stimulate and assist the second 
ary schools in formulating and solving their 
problems, and the secondary schools to apply 
and adapt the educational theories of the uni- 
versities to conerete situations, to refer them to 
their authors for re-formulation after trial, and 
to offer suggestions developed from practical 
experiences in a world less circumscribed than 
that of academic halls. 

Despite the assertions of misinformed dema- 
gogs or vicious self-seekers, there is, in purpose 
and intent, no domination or dictation of col- 
leges and universities over the high schools of 
the country—and never has been and never can 
be. Misunderstandings have of course arisen 
at times between the two types of institutions, 
but these have resulted from ignorance, or nat 
ural biases, or prejudices, and not from any in- 
herent fault in a state school system nor its 
purposeful administration. The aim of the ac- 
crediting system has been essentially to remove 
conditions latent with causes for suspicions, to 
minimize misunderstandings, and to eliminafe 
educational forces that work at cross purposes 
with each other. The experiences of the past 
fifty years indicate that to a large degree these 
aims have been realized. A sympathetic appre- 
ciation of each other’s point of view and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness has come to both colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Bridging the Gap. 

No doubt other motives than these operated 
at the outset, at least, to bring about a modifi- 
cation of the old type college entrance exami- 
nation and the substitution therefor of the ac- 
crediting plan. <A half century ago few col- 
leges in the middle west, certainly, were eco- 
nomically well conditioned. There were many 
competing schools. Each was struggling for 
popular favor, if, indeed, not for its own very 
existence. To insure its future each needed a 
guaranteed incoming freshman class annually— 
guaranteed both as to numbers and as to pur- 
poses. The accrediting system has operated to 
these ends. It has bridged the gap between the 
high school and the university. 


*An Address delivered in Chicago, March 16, 1918, 
before the North Central Academie Assoctation. 


C. O. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The old type college examination was an or- 
deal. Not only did it require young people to 
undergo rigid tests in a half-dozen or more 
branches—and these tests crowded into one 
week, conducted at a distance from home, given 
by a strange and therefore awe-inspiring body 
of examiners—but it kept the prospective stu- 
dent on the anxious seat for weeks, if not 
months. No doubt there is much to be said in 
favor of the anxious seat kind of salvation, but 
it may have its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages. At any rate, the accrediting system 
has—either for good or for evil—largely done 
away with that type of regeneration. Under its 
operation all uncertainties for the prospective 
college freshman terminate on high school com- 
mencement night when he receives his second- 
ary school diploma. Perhaps the contemptible 
modern ironical expression “I should worry” 
could trace its birth to the inauguration of the 
accrediting system. If so, it is another example 
of the degeneracy of the offspring begotten by 
firm fibered parents! It ought not to reflect ad- 
versely on the progenetors, even tho the line of 
descent could be clearly established. 

Likewise the accrediting system early found 
favor with others than university presidents and 
high school pupils. College professors approved 
the plan because it eliminated the necessity of 
reading and grading large numbers of examina- 
tion papers just at the busiest period of the year, 
when the machinery of administration was be- 
ing put in order and when time was preoccupied 
with committee meetings and other duties in- 
cidental to collegiate affairs. The plan, too, 
did away, in a measure, with the delay and 
tedium of getting class schedules prepared and 
Particularly was this a de- 
cided help later when uniform curricula were 


class work begun. 


abolished and the elective system of administra- 
So long as semester clections 
of subjects could not be made until students 
were actually admitted to the university, a week 
or more devoted to examinations just at the out- 
set of the college year, retarded the operation 
of getting started unduly long. Indeed, the two 
most outstanding changes or characteristics of 
colleges in the last half century, namely, the 
enormous increase in student attendance and 
the enormous addititious development of system- 
itized knowledge which was offered them, almost 
of necessity and as a resultant, foreed the adop 


tion introduced. 


tion of the elective system, which in turn 
strengthened the arguments for a modification 
of the old type admission examination to college. 
Hence each and all of these forces worked to- 
ward the introduction, retention and expansion 
of some form of the accrediting system. 


Moreover, the accrediting plan was regarded 
in theory as a safer, saner and surer test of a 
pupil’s ability than could be had by any short, 
formal and chance examination. Experience 
seems, also, to have borne out this belief. At 
the present time wherever the accrediting plan 
is in operation it is, for the most part, so fully 
in operation that little opportunity for com- 
parisons of results with other forms of admin- 
istration is possible. In the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and Arts of the University of 
Michigan, for example, with a freshman class 
numbering approximately 800 students each 


*The exact flieures for the current academic year 
(When the total number of freshmen is decidediv 
smaller than usual) are: Entered on diplomas, 724; 
entered on advanced standing from other colleges but 
with less than 30 hours, 29; entered on N. Y. Regents 
certificates or certificates from New England Fixamina 
tion Board, 5; entered on University of Michigan ex 
amination, 1. Nine other spectal studenta—student« 
over-aged and examined in English only—-were also 
members of the freshman class. 
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year, fewer than five each year have, in the past 
dozen years, entered by way of the examina- 
tions.t In the earlier days, however, when ad- 
missions were nearly equally divided between the 
two plans, the records of the university show 
that the standard of work and of deportment 
maintained by students admitted on the accred- 
iting plan was superior to that of students ad- 
mitted by examination. President Angell, in 
his annual reports for a number of years fol- 
lowing the innovation at Michigan, refers to the 
fact. with pride and satisfaction. 

Bringing the University and the High School 

Together. 

Two other distinct advantages of the accredit- 
ing system exist. The scheme, by means of 
visits of inspection by members of the college 
faculty and thru association meetings, brings 
representatives of the higher institution into 
personal contact with secondary school men and 
women, and often, with the taxpayers support- 
ing the entire school system. Such intercourse 
tends to give concreteness and definiteness and 
balance to academic efforts. It shifts points of 
view and tends to correct biases—not to say 
ignorance—respecting the aims, purposes, and 
administration of the school system as a whole. 
On the other hand, to receive a visit from a col- 
lege professor, coming in an official capacity, is 
a notable event in the schools and communities 
unaccustomed to visits of the kind. For months 

indeed for years, often—the intellectual ambi- 
tions of small towns have been stimulated, kept 
alive, and led forward merely by the promise of 
university inspection and the hope of becoming 
an accredited school. By reason of the stimulus 
standards of scholarship among both teachers 
and pupils are raised, salaries are advanced, im- 
proved buildings and added equipment are se- 
cured, and a spirit of progress in general is in- 
fused. Tf finally the little school attains the 
coveted desire; it cherishes the honor with affec- 
tion. The fact of being accredited is heralded 
from school platform and disseminated thru 
Citizens comment on it, and an 
added attraction to rural pupils to attend the 
school is established. Tndeed, there is yet to be 
discovered, so far as the writer’s experience goes, 
a single school that, once having been acered- 
ited, has wilfully and deliberately allowed the 
relationship to lapse. On the contrary, in scores 
of instances, when, due to violations of accred- 
iting standards — willingly or unwillingly — 
schools have been removed from the university 
accredited list, no stone has been left unturned, 
almost no cost has been too great to pay, to re- 
store the school to its former position. 


local papers. 


A similar, tho probably not so pronounced a 
sentiment is held by universities which employ 
the accrediting system. No doubt there are 
some among the faculties who would return com- 
pletely to the older system of examinations. No 
doubt there are some—perhaps a large number— 
that would prefer a modified plan of accredit- 
ing—a plan that should retain the best features, 
and eliminate the worst features, of both the ex- 
amination method and the accrediting plan. But 
it is to be doubted, if there are many university 
people or secondary school people who once hav- 
ing made use of the principle of the accrediting 
plan would depart from it absolutely. 


In the earlier days accrediting was secured by 
means of recommendations made by a committee 
of the literary faculty after a visit of inspection, 
in a body, to the secondary school. This com- 
mittee frequently consisted of a representative 
of each of the departments of learning directly 
articulating with the high school. A professor 
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of the ancient languages, of one, at least, of the 
modern foreign languages, of mathematics, and 
possibly also of English, of history, and of 
science made up the visiting committee. Each 
member gave particular attention in the high 
school to the attainments and practices in the 
department of his specialty. Reports were made 
directly to the president of the university and, 
sometimes, to the faculty. Schools were accred- 
ited as wholes or in respect to certain specified 
subjects or courses. Thus a school might be ac- 
credited as a school, or as to Latin but not 
mathematics, or as to Latin and mathematics 
and not as to science. 
accredited so far as admission was concerned 
for the college course or curriculum in Latin, 
but not in arts; or in philosophy but not in 
science. 


Or the school might be 


Disadvantages of Group Inspections. 

The inspection by faculty groups, however, 
has its disadvantages as well as its decided 
merits. It is financially expensive. It seriously 
interferes with university class teaching. It 
tends to over-stress bookishness in the 
school—that 
If but one professor, a specialist in a 


high 
is, collegiate methods and view- 
points. 
limited field of scholarship, alone is permitted 
to inspect the school the results are often still 
more unsatisfactory—a very biased and one- 
sided report is not infrequently made. As is 
natural, he is chiefiy interested in, and sees, the 
weaknesses or elements of strength in the single 
department of his specialty. His recommenda- 
tions both to the school and to the university 
are therefore very likely to be unsafe and im- 
practical. 

When the new department of education (or 
pedagogy as it was at first styled) made its way 
into the colleges it was thought that the task of 
inspecting and recommending high schools for 
accrediting belonged rightly and logically to it. 
The department being young, it was argued, the 
professor in charge would have more time avail- 
able for visits of inspection to high schools. 
Moreover, he was by interest, training and ex 
perience best suited and fitted for the task. The 
result was that the duties pertaining to the 
whole question of examining and accrediting 
schools was gradually shifted to the new pro 
fessor, altho for some years later members in 
other departments made occasional inspection 
trips. 

In due course of time, as would be expected, 
the obligations connected with the accrediting 
system developed to such an extent that it was 
deemed expedient to employ one person who 
should devote his entire time to the duties. 
This is, in general, the prevailing practice to- 
day in most universities. Ideally, the man em 
ployed should be one who has had a thoro col 
legiate training, supplemented by actual experi- 
ence as a teacher and administrator in secondary 
schools, who possesses a virile, vigorous person 
ality, who loves and understands young people 
of the adolescent age, who is a close and rapid 
observer of school conditions, who is himself a 
teacher of superior power and has a real ac- 
quaintance with the best classroom methods in 
a variety of subjects, who is fearless but tactful 
in pointing out weaknesses and recommending 
improvements, who is a convincing speaker, who 
is courteous, refined and cultured, and who, per 
haps above all, inspires his associates in college 
and school with a confidence in his sanity of 
judgment, directness of execution, and accuracy 
of statements. The unannounced entrance of a 
man of this type into a high school produces no 
flutter of embarrassment among teachers, pre- 
cipitates no spirit of unruliness or uneasiness 
among pupils, and arouses no fear of unfounded 
or harsh criticisms among administrative offi- 


cers. His unobtrusive manner, his attitude of 
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sympathetic appreciation, his tactful construe 
tive criticisms, and his kindly words of encour 


agement win for him heartiest commendation. 
He is regarded everywhere as an inspirer, helper, 
friend. 
and receives all the above rewards if he is ideally 


That is, he possesses all the above traits 


suited for his task. 
The Routine of Accrediting. 

The usual routine of procedure concerned with 
accrediting schools is (basing the statements on 
practices with which the writer is most famil 
iar) as follows: Assuming the school is one that 
hitherto has not enjoyed certificate privileges 
with the university, the initiative is with the 
school. By correspondence (or otherwise) with 
the university it makes known its desires. If 
the first communications indicate that the school 
is genuinely willing to accept university leader 


ship and advice, a set of formal questions to be 


answered is mailed to it. These questions seek 
to discover (1) whether the school is technically 
able to meet university standards of admission, 
that is, employs at least three high school teach 
ers, requires fifteen units of graduation, has a 


school day and a recitation period of appropriate 
lengths, and similar matters; (2) whether the 


board of education and the community in gen 
eral are in favor of making the school an accred 
ited school, or whether the notion is purely a 
personal one of the Sup rintendent; and (3) 
whether there are 
for college. 

On receipt of satisfactory replies to the above 
queries, a personal visit of inspection is planned, 
Customarily the inspector arrives early and 
stays late, giving the entire day to the task. He 
observes the building and grounds, the equip 
ment, school 
spirit, the attitudes and habits of pupils and 


teachers, the routine factors of administration, 


the library, the discipline, the 


the mode of keeping records, and the social and 
moral tone of the school and community. He 
visits classes, participates, frequently, in class 
discussions, tests pupils’ knowledge and power 
by quizzing, educes for teachers information per 
taining to the school problems that are closely 
connected with their special work, and offers 
constructive and, if need be, destructive criti 
In short, he devotes the entire day in the 


Neverthe 


less he concerns himself less with the details of 


cisms. 


making and remaking of judgments. 


methods used in the schools, than with the prin 
ciples and policies which underlie thefn with 
the spirit and attitudes and habits that predom 
inate rather than with particular modes of or 
ganization and procedure. As previously im 
plied, therefore, the task calls for a man of broad 
vision, keen insight, and superior qualities of 
pedagogical administration. 

At the close of the day on which the visit of 
examination is made, the inspector not infre 
quently meets with the members of the board of 
education and together the situation pertaining 
to the school is reviewed. 

At stated intervals, or whenever a consider 
able number of schools have been visited, a 
formal and somewhat elaborate report concern 
ing all of them is made by the inspector to a 
standing committee of the university. At the 
University of Michigan, for example, this com 
mittee, styled the 
consists of the president, the deans of the liter 


“diploma school committee,” 
ary and the engineering colleges, the university 
registrar and five or six professors appointed to 
represent different departments of learning. Be 

fore this body the facts bearing upon each par 
ticular school are presented. Questions are 
asked and answered and a decision is finally ren 
dered as to the accreditability and the period of 
accreditability for each school. The judgment 
given is final and stands without reference to 


the faculty or regents. 


students definitely preparing 


Periods of accrediting vary in accordance 
with the strength and character of each school. 
Some schools, ot course, are rejected outright. 


Others are placed on a probation list, so to 


speak, and are nursed along by the university 
tor a year or more. At the « xpiration of a rea- 
sonable period of nursing, however, and after a 
second or third visit by the inspector, a school 
of this type must either show sufficient strength 
to walk alone, without the constant attention of 


the university, or be eliminated entirely from 


the accredited list. The unwritten rule is! CXx- 


pand and wax stronger or cease to be ambitious. 


Re-accrediting by Inspection. 

The term for accrediting among the more de- 
veloped or older schools is two or three years. 
No school, not even the most eflicient, Is accred 
ited for a longer period than three years, and is 
re-accredited only after another official visit of 
inspection has heen made. Llence every school 
on the accredited list is caretully inspected once 
in three years, and the great majority of them 
every year, or every second year. Schools onee 
accredited enjoy the privilege, conditionally, of 
sending pupils to the university without further 
examination. Let me repeat, this is true con 
ditionally and within certain limits. These con 
ditions are that the student shall actually have 
been graduated from the given high school, with 
not fewer than fifteen units as commonly defined 
in collegiate circles; shall have included in his 
subjects of study in the high school certain posi 
tive requirements, among these being three units 
of English, two of mathematics, two of a foreign 
language, and one of science; shall have pursued 
two subjects, including English, to the extent of 
three units each; and shall have the personal 
and oficial recommendation of the high school 
principal or the superintendent of schools. The 
latter require ment is deemed highly important. 
It is logical and wise that certain individuals 
shall be given the honor of graduating from 
high school, but should not be 


couraged to continue their schooling in univer 


advised or en 
s1tles. The secondary school authorities know 
better than any one else who these persons are. 
The responsibility, the retore, of deciding which 


pupils should by thus discouraged 1S placed 


where it rightfully belongs—on the high school 
principal. 
Kven tho the 


committee action respecting a 


school is favorable, and the school is formally 
accredited for a year or a pr riod of years, the 


decision 1S, atter all, not without re VISION. The 


true test of a school’s efficiency, so far as col 
leges and universities are concerned, is: Can 
the pupils pursue the university work with satis 
faction? If (as happens only in rare cases) the 


freshman records of pupils coming from a school 
indicate that the acting of the committee in ae 
crediting the school was unfortunate, certificate 
privileges are forthwith annulled, or another in 
spection of the school is made whether the term 
for which it was previously accredited has ex 
pired or not. It can not be too firmly impressed 
upon school officers that the accrediting system 
does not contemplate the unlimited recommen 
of all pupils who may be al 


Lice ed, 


dation to colleg 


lowed to graduate. under the perfect 


ideal working of the scheme, those pupils only 
should be recommended to college whose ability, 
power of application, and attainments are of 
“such superior grade that the school is willing to 
stand sponsor for their suecess at the univer 
sity.” 


The accrediting ystem, howeve Pr, as hy is been 


stated, does not solely seek advantages for the 
university. It is a mutual co-operating agency. 


The plan contemplates that the schools shall at 
all times be in close relationship with the uni- 


ver ity - shall call on it for advice and ruidance; 
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god shall be assisted in solving their problems. 
lence even tho a school be not technically eli- 
gible for accrediting, and expects never to be, it 
pay, under the complete operation of the accred- 
iting System, receive an official visit of inspec- 
tion and be given the benefits of the inspector’s 
observations and recommendations. This type 
of inspectorial help is frequently rendered. 
Two Present Day Accrediting Agencies. 
Within recent years the university accrediting 
plan has been greatly affected by the develop 
gent of similar accrediting agencies of other 
powers. There are two types that call for con 
sjderation. One of legal 
tatus but exerts an enormous moral and insti 


these possesses no 


tutional effect. It is supplementing and aiding 
yniversity inspection. The other is founded in 
jaw and is to a greater or less degree separate 
and distinct from university control and co oper- 
ation. ‘The one is an interstate association; the 
gther is centered in the state department of 
public instruction in each of the several states. 
The one works thru the state agencies, particu- 
larly the university; the other operates more or 


less independently of all other authorities. May 
we consider them briefly in turn? 
In certain states, for example, Montana, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, the state 
department is the only agency recognized as 
having legal right to inspect, accredit and class- 
ify public secondary schools. In other states, 
for example, Michigan, Ohio, Lllinois, Wiscon- 
jn, a Co-operative arrangement of inspection 
gnd accrediting obtains between the state uni- 
versity and the state department. Where the 
latter custom prevails there is, frequently at 
least, a division of territory to be inspected, per- 
onal conferences of inspectors, and an exchange 
of reports and recommendations. The detailed 
procedure in carrying forward the inspections 
and in accrediting the schools is, in no vital 
respect, greatly different under either plan from 
those already outlined in this paper. 

Of the 
igencies, four in particular exert wide influence. 


interstate co-operative accrediting 
These are the New England College Entrance 
(Certificate Board, the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. An analysis of the work of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in accrediting high schools 
and academies may be of interest. 

This association now composed of eighteen 

It was 
frst organized in 1895, partly as the constitution 
declares: “'I'o establish closer relations between 
the secondary schools and the institutions of 
higher education in the North Central States 
and such other territory as the Association may 
recognize”; partly, to raise standards of attain- 
ments in all educational institutions; and partly 
a an economic arrangement in order to divide 
the burdens of inspection and to eliminate dupli- 
cation. 
Before the North Central Association had its 
tise, it was customary for universities to send 
their inspectors to visit secondary schools out- 
side the limits of their own states. Instances 
are recorded of a dozen visits of inspection of 
the same high school within a period of one 
month, and, indeed, of not fewer than three in- 
spectors representing three separate institutions 
being present in the same high school on the 
fame day. Inspection thus carried forward was 
in danger of over-shooting its mark. The in- 
spectors engaged in the work were in danger of 
being declared school nuisances. 


states is a purely voluntary association. 
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Kk. C. HARTWELL 
Superintendent-elect, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See Editorial Page 52) 


The Association a Clearing House. 

The result was the North Central Association. 
In its organization were the possibilities of a 
clearing house for inspectors, and for inspectors’ 
reports. Each state university entering the as 
sociation undertook to be responsible for the 
careful inspection of the secondary schools of 
its own state and to send its inspector once a 
year to hold conferences with inspectors from 
Kach carried 
with him complete records of all schools visited, 


other states in the association. 


and an exchange of lists of acereditable schools 
was made. ‘To insure high standards of attain- 
ment within the schools, and uniformity of judg- 
ment in evaluating their work, a definite set of 
principles was formulated for common guidance. 
hese standards for accrediting were purposely 
made considerably more exacting than any 
standards then employed by the university in 
making up its own private list of accredited 
schools. ‘To receive recognition from the North 
Central Association was to be a superior mark 
of distinetion. ‘The same policy prevails today. 

Until recently this board of inspectors as it 
was officially styled, annually canvassed the re- 
turns of the several schools seeking North Cen- 
tral accrediting, and did so more or less pri- 
yately. Their recommendations were then pre- 
sented to the association as a whole and were 
adopted, or modified, or rejected by that body. 
Under the older regime, therefore, reeommenda- 
tions were formulated by a small number of in- 
dividuals, the board nominally consisting of one 
inspector from each state having membership in 
the association. 

Under the operation of a revised constitution 
adopted in 1916, the old board of inspectors was 
abolished, and in lieu thereof a “commission on 

This commis- 
Its constituency 
and duties can best be shown by including here 
an excerpt from the constitution. Section 5 
reads as follows: 


secondary schools” was created. 


ro) 


sion consists of 72 members. 


“The commission on secondary schools shall 
consist of (a) the high school examiner or cor- 
responding officer for the state university in 
each state within the territory of the associa- 
tion; or, in case there is no such officer, some 
member of its faculty designated by the state 
university for the purpose; (b) the inspector of 
high schools, if any, of the state department of 
public instruction in each state within the ter- 
ritory of the association; (c) a principal of a 
secondary school accredited by the association, 
to be elected by the association on the nomina- 
tion of the executive committee for a period of 
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three years, one-third of the number to be elected 
each year; and (d) eighteen other persons to be 
elected by the association on the nomination of 
the executive committee for a period of three 
years, one-third of the number to be elected each 
year. 

“This commission shall prepare, subject to the 
approval of the association, a statement of the 
standards to be met by secondary schools accred- 
ited by the association; shall make such inspec- 
tion of schools as it deems necessary, and shall , 
prepare for the executive committee lists of the 
secondary schools within the territory of the 
association which conform to the standards pre- 
scribed.” 

While the final review of the conditions and 
attainments of the several schools seeking ac- 
crediting honors in the association are made by 
the commission thus organized, and while this 
commission makes the positive recommendations 
to the association as a whole, the real detailed 
work upon which both these practices are based 
involves numerous supplementary agencies and 
activities, and extends its operations over a per 
iod which includes the greater portion of the 
year. Just as under the older arrangement, the 
truly responsible and directive forces of the 
comunission today are the high school inspectors 

university or state. It is they still who in 
spect the schools; it is they still who mail, col- 
lect, classify, and first scrutinize the annual 
report demanded by the commission; it is they 
who write follow-up letters needed to clarify 
obscure replies in the annual reports; it is they 
who are held responsible for the filing of all 
required forms; it is they who notify schools in 
detail of the action of the association respecting 
their standing; it is they who take the brunt of 
criticisms that may be directed locally against 
the association; it is they, in short, who consti 
tute the intermediaries between the association 
aud the local constituencies. 

An Honor to be Accredited, 

Nevertheless, the task of the commission is by 
no means purely formal. Annual blanks are 
sent to each secondary school thought to be eli- 
gible by the local representative of the associa 
tion in each state early in the autumn of every 
year. When these are collected the three mem- 
from that particular 
state meet in conference and scrutinize the re 
turns. Upon these data, lists of schools are de 
termined. 


bers of the commission 


In general there are four classes, 
namely, (1) schools already on the North-Cen 
tral accredited list which can, in the judgment 
of the local committee, be unqualifiedly recom 
mended for re-accrediting; (2) those schools 
which have so violated North central standards 
as to make it necessary, in the judgment of the 
committee, to drop them from the list entirely; 
(3) those schools that have, perchance, observed 
the technical requirements of the association, 
but have violated the spirit of the standards, or 
else have departed in minor points from the asso- 
ciation ideals, and need, therefore, in the judg- 
ment of the local committee, to be warned of 
their danger of future rejection unless desirable 
improvements are made within a twelve month 
period; and (4) new schools seeking accrediting 
for the first time and, therefore, presenting data 
that call for detailed analysis by the larger com- 
mittees. 

These lists, alphabetically arranged and bear- 
ing the comments and recommendations of the 
local committee, are laid before the entire com- 
mission of 72 members. For three days, as a 
rule, this body is engaged in reviewing the re- 
ports and recommendations, and in making up 
the final list of schools to be accredited. The 
association as a whole is then presented with the 
final report and takes final action. 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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UNIFORMITY IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 


Lorin C. Powers, Chief Accountant, Philadelphia Board of Education 


A plan for reporting school expenditures, to 
be of universal application thruout the United 
States, should be based on sound accounting 
principles, should be clear cut and conclusive as 
to its terminology and should be so elastic as to 
be adapted to the smallest as well as the largest 
school district. 

In the consideration of expenditures, each 
payment should be analyzed, in the order stated 
below, for the purpose of developing the follow- 
ing information: 

A. Accounting nature. 
B. Function. 

J. Character. 

D. Object. 

Kk. Location. 

3y accounting nature is here meant whether 
the payment may be considered as an expense 
and therefore represents a dissipation of income, 
or whether it represents an outlay of capital for 
some object or purpose having a more or less 
permanent or lasting value, thereby representing 
merely the conversion of the asset cash into an- 
other form of an asset, or a group of items of a 
mixed nature to be called, “Redemption of debt, 
refunds and contingencies.” All payments made 
for the immediate redemption of debt reduce a 
liability, and all payments to sinking funds for 
the ultimate liquidation of debt establish an off- 
set to a liability. Refunds and contingencies or 
losses represent either a credit to revenue or 
surplus accounts and are not true expense items. 

Function is intended to convey the idea of the 
kind of service effected by the payment. The 
prime function for which the schools exist is 
for the education of the children. For the pur- 
pose of properly conducting the primary func 
tion of teaching the children, it is necessary to 
raise the money, buy the supplies, erect the 
buildings, pay the bills and direct the nature 
and character of the instruction. For this pur- 
pose we have the executive or administrative 
function performed. Beside these functions the 
average school district of today renders many 
other services which are sometimes spoken of as 
social services such as caring for the health of 
the children, providing recreation for them and 
providing amusement and instruction for their 
parents. These services we group then under 
a third head of “Auxiliary agencies and sundry 
activities.” 

No matter to what function an expenditure 
may appertain the character of the expenditure 
relates to one of the following classes: 

1. Supervision (of the work of the function). 
2. Exeeution (of the work of the function). 
}. Operation (of the plant of the function). 
4. Maintenance (or upkeep of the plant for 
the function). 

5. General (overhead or assignable to one or 
more of the above classes but not capable of ex 
act apportionment). 

In order to have any function properly per 
formed it must be adequately supervised; the 
workers, and in the case of instruction, the chil 
dren, must be properly housed, the building 
must be suitably operated, and the plant must be 
maintained or kept in such a state of repair as 
to permit its proper operation and to allow the 
children to be taught under the most advan 
tageous conditions. In the average city, by 
reason of the magnitudé of the task, the main 
tenance of the plant has come to be considered 
as a function to be treated quite apart from the 
operation of the plant. In addition to expense 
of the classes mentioned above, there are other 


items so general in their nature, or which are 
properly assignable to two or more of the fore- 
going characters of expense, but which are not 
capable of being exactly apportioned, which are 
to be classed under a character heading “Gen 
eral.” 

In setting forth expenditures upon a schedule 
it may not be desired: or necessary to present a 
separation of the expense for each function 
under the above characters. For example; by 
glaneing at the suggested schedule headings at 
the close of this paper it will be observed that 
there is no provision for indicating the cost of 
supervision of “Administration” because it is 
not usually considered of sufficient importance. 
The same is true with regard to “Auxiliary 
Agencies” but for “Instruction,” expense is 
analyzed under each of the above mentioned 
characters. 

The heading “Object” is intended to indicate 
the thing purchased. For the purpose of anal 
ysis under this classificatidn, the outline of 
“Objects of Expenditure” as prepared by Presi 
dent Taft’s Commission on Economy and Eth 
ciency, of which the following are the primary 
classes, is suggested: 


1. Personal services. 


2. Services other than personal. 
3. Materials and supplies. 

4. Equipment. 

5. Land. 


6. Structures and non-structural improve 
ments. 

7. Rights and obligations and payments of 
debts. 

8. Fixed charges and contributions (including 
pensions). 

9. Losses and contingencies. 

“Location” is to ¢ xpress the office, department 
or school benefited by the payment and the ar 
rangement of this class will naturally be de 
pendent upon the physical organization per 
fetted for the purpose of administering and exe 
cuting the functions of the school district. 

Having set forth and explained the principle 
upon which the analysis of expenditures is to be 
made, it may be well to summarize the foregoing 


1 skeleton form as follows: 


A. Accounting Nature 
l. Expense, 
2. Capital Outlay. 
3. Redemption of debt, refunds and contin 
gencies. 
B. Funetion 
l. Executive (administrative) service 
2. Teaching (instructional) service 
3. Auxiliary (social) service 
C. Character 
1. Supervision. 
2. Execution. 
3. Operation. 
4. Maintenance (upkeep). 
5. General (overhead or indistributable). 
D. Object 
l. Personal services. 
2. Services other than personal 
3. Materials and supplies. 
4. Equipment. 
5. Land. 
6. Structures and non-structural improve- 
ments. 
7. Rights and obligations and payments of 
debts. 
8 Fixed charges and contributions (inelud- 
ing pensions). 
9. Losses and contingencies. 
> Location (the office or school benefited by 
the payment). 


Having explained the purpose desired to be 
accomplished in reporting school expenditures 
and having stated the primary features to be set 
forth, in the order of their importance, the fol 
lowing is tentatively presented as the outline of 


u schedule to produce the desired results. 
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Suggested Outline of a Schedule for Reporting 
School Expenditures. 
A. EXPENSE— 

I. Administration— 

(Subdivided across the page into columns 
headed: 1, Total; 2, Salaries; 3, Other 
Subjects). 

(A) Business Administration 

1. School elections 
2. Board of Education and Seere 
tary’s Office. 
School Census. 
4. Finance offices and accounts 
5 Legal services 
6. Offices in charge of buildings ang 
supplies 
7. Other expense of business admip. 
istration. 

(B) Educational administration 
1. Office of Superintendent of Schools 
2. Enforcement of compulsory ey. 

cation. 

3. Other expense of educational aq 

ministration 

(C) Operation of buildings used for ad 
ministration purposes (Subdivided 
like III below if desired) 

(D) Maintenance of buildings used for 
administrative purposes (subdivided 
like IV below if desired). 

Total Expense of Administration 

II. Instruction— 

(Subdivided across the page into columns 
headed: 1, Total; 2, Elementary; 3 
Secondary; 4, Normal; 5, Vocational: 
6, Special.) 

(A) Day Schools 

1. Supervision 

(a) Salaries of supervisors of 
grades and subjects 

(b) Other expenses of supervisors 

(c) Salaries of principals, clerks 
and office assistants. 

(d) Other expense of principal's 
office. 

(e) Other expense of supervision 

2. Teaching 

(a) Salaries of teachers 
(b) Textbooks 
(c) Other supplies used in instrue 
tion 
(d) Other expense of instruction 
(1) Tuition paid for children 
in institutions and in pri 
vate schools and _ schools 
of other civil divis ‘ons, 
Commencement exercises 
and exhibits 
(3) Transportation of pupils 
(4) Transportation of teach 
ers 

Total Expense of Instruction for Dag 
Schools 

(B) Night Schools 
(Same subdivision and cross head 

ings as for Day Schools.) 
III. Operation of School Plant— 

(Subdivided across the page into columns 
headed: 1, Total; 2, Elementary; 3 
Secondary; 4, Normal; 5, Vocational: 
Special. ) 

(A) Wages of janitors and other @ 

plovees 

(B) Fuel 

(() Water 

(D) Light and power 

(I) Janitors’ supplies 

(I) Other expense of operation of schoo 
plant. 

1. General care of grounds 


2. Removal of ashes 
}. Cartage, including moving of fut 
-hiture (not including repairs) 
4. Disinfecting and laundry servit 
Total Expense of Operation of Scho 
Plant. 
IV. Maintenance of School Plant— 
(Subdivided across the page into colum# 
headed: 1, Total; 2, Elementary; 4 
Secondary; 4, Normal; 5, Vocational; 
Special.) 
(A) Upkeep of grounds. 
(B) Repair of buildings 
(C) Repair of equipment. 
(D) Replacement of equipment. 
(E) Other expense of maintenance @ 
school plant. 


(Concluded on Page 67) 
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Budget Making by the Board of Education 


William T. Keough, Business Agent, Boston Public Schools 


In a paper read before the Department of 
Superintendence at Atlantic City in February 
last, entitled “Efficient Finance in a City School 
System,” and printed in the June number of 
the ScuooL Boarp JOURNAL, is a discussion of 
budget making so representative of the point ot 
view of a certain school of educators at the pres 
ent time that I have thought that a discussion 
of it from the standpoint of one connected with 
¢hool administration for more than a dozen 


veurs might be of some interest. 


Much of the matter in the paper is so gener 
ally accepted and so elementary that I shall not 
refer to it, but | must call attention to one or 
two inferences which the reader might draw 
from some of the statements made. 

The first is, that the money available for 
school purposes in Boston may be estimated 
within ten thousand dollars two months betore 
the close of the financial year. 

In discussing the money available the author 
makes the following statements: 

“The Department of Educational Investiga 
tion and Measurement, which was asked by the 
superintendent to make a study of the system of 
budget making, proposed that more time be 
secured for making a school budget by estima 
ing in advance the amount of money likely to be 
available from taxation, from income, and from 
unexpended balances, and proceeding at once 
with the preparation of a tentative budget.” 

“Necessary data for making such estimates are 
available as soon as the assessing department an 
nounces the valuation of the city, usually during 
August.” 


Then, after referring to a statistical method 
by which the amount of money available from 
luxation may be estimated (after the valuation 
has been announced by the assessing department 
in August), the author shows that in each case 
the estimate of the amount available (from taa 
ation) was within ten thousand dollars of the 
actual amount. Jle thereupon concludes that 
“because the estimates of gross income can be 
made in advance, Boston now begins the prepa 
ration of the tentative budget December 1.” 
That is, because the “statistical method” has 
been applied to the slow fluctuations in increase 
of the valuation of a fully developed city like 
Boston and has been found to give results within 
ten thousand dollars, he has assumed that the 
gross amount available can be estimated two 
mouths in advance and the error kept within 
that amount; and, as a result of such accurate 
forecasting, a change has been made in the date 
of the beginning of the preparation of the ten 
tutive budget. 

Such confidence is born solely of the author's 
enthusiasm, drawn from his experience in study 
Not only is 
this not the case in Boston, but it is not the case 


ing a single budget for one city. 


in any other city or im any other business of 
similar size. In Boston, expenditures during 
the last two months of the financial year some 
times aggregate upwards of seven hundred thou 
sand dollars, exclusive of those for new build 
ings or sites. Substantial parts of such expendl 
tures and certain items of income are under the 
control of bodies or individuals independent of 
the control of the school committee. Moreover, 
a drop in temperature of 25 degrees for a single 
week would cause an additional expenditure for 
fuel of more than the amount stated. 

[t is true that in the year the author has in 
mind the present writer did estimate the total 
money available within ten thousand dollars, 
but such accuracy is wholly a matter of chance, 
as the total errors in such preliminary estimates 
amounted to more than $38,000 and it merely 


happened that such errors very nearly counter- 
balanced each other. 

During the last five years the money available 
from sources other than taxation has fluctuated 
as follows: 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 


. «168,901.44 
208,255.79 
190,719.22 
305,667.58 

(rtdvaweds 221,510.41 

These are substantial sums, which the author 
apparently sets aside as negligible, when he 
states that “this (statistical) method has been 
discussed here briefly because it illustrates how 
statistical science has contributed to the satis- 
factory solution of a pressing administrative 
problem.” Statistical science undoubtedly has 
its field of usefulness, but it is not a handy or 
efficient tool for use in estimating large unex- 
pended balances or income items for use in the 
determination, very far in advance, of the money 
available. 

As any one with experience in budget making 
knows, unexpended balances at the end of the 
year are a matter of relative growth in school 
population and school funds available, relative 
cost of fuel, supplies and labor, and weather 
conditions. ‘The forecasting of the size of these 
items is not a proble m that lends itself to treat 
ment by “statistical methods,” nor does any 
business establishment think of using such pro 
cesses for the determination of such amounts. 
Perhaps if they did the statistician might be 
more in evidence in the business world than he 
is today. 

But great accuracy in making up preliminary 
estimates of money available is unnecessary be 
cause, very soon alter the school board is legally 
competent to pass upon the budget, the exact 
amount of money available is always known. 

The author makes the following statements: 

“More important than this, it (the centraliza 
tion in one office of all business matters) has 
also tended to make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for any one in the school service to keep himself 
adequately informed on educational costs In 
most cities, the only participation one has in 
financial matters is to write his requisition and 
to forward it to the business or purchasing agent 
He never knows how much expenditure his re 
quisition entailed, for he never sees the bill. To 
be sure, at the end of the financial year a repor' 
is issued, but the expenditures of a school or d 
partment, or of any activity, are so generalized 
and summarized that for the most part the report 
furnishes inadequate information concerning d 
tailed costs.” 

“The statement is made to indicate a further 
necessary step in order to counteract the pric: 
which we pay for the differentiation and speciali 
zation to which reference has just been made. 
By segregating the business matters into one 
office or department, financial information nec s 
sary to the educational offices has been taken 
away. For effective administration of the super 
intendent’s office, this knowledge must be re 
stored.” 

The above statements would tend to indicate 
that the author has no appreciation of the vol 
ume of business handled in the business depart 
It would 
appear that he believes that he has discovered 


ment of a city of the size of Boston. 


a defect in organization or in business processes 
when the detailed cost of each requisition is not 
set forth in the financial report for the year, or 
he is not advised of the cost of each item thereon 
without making request for such information. 
In the city of Boston over twenty thousand 
requisitions for school supplies are received and 
handled at the office of the business agent each 
year. These average over eight items per requi- 
sition, exclusive of those for lumber, hardware, 
drawing and manual training supplies, which 
requisitions sometimes cover several hundred 
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items each. The value of setting forth the de- 
tailed costs of each such requisition in a finan- 
cial report for the year, or of advising each per- 
son making requisition of the cost of each item 
on each requisition as a matter of routine work 
and without request, would appear to be at least 
As a matter of fact, the heads of 
the departments using the largest quantities of 
supplies are in the closest possible touch with 
the business department as to the. cost of such 
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supplies. Individual officers, directors and prin 
cipals interested in the costs of schools or other 
activities may frequently be seen in the office 
obtaining freely all the information they re 
quire. 

Moreover, the author states that “the report 
of the business agent compares favorably with 
the corresponding reports from other cities.” 
The report appears to have answered the pur- 
pose of the school board quite satisfactorily, and 
it would appear that it has answered the pur- 
pose of the educational leaders as well, for as a 
matter of fact not a single suggestion for its 
improvement has been received from the educa 
tors during the past ten years. 

The author’s statements that “financial in- 
formation necessary to the educational offices 
has been taken away” and that “for effective ad- 
ministration of the superintendent’s oftice this 
knowledge must be restored” are merely in line 
with his opinion that supreme authority in all 
matters should be vested in the superintendent. 
So far as Boston is concerned, all financial 
knowledge is just as accessible as tho the or 
ganization were changed to meet the ideals of 
the author. 

The statement that financial information nee 
essary for any educational purpose is not avail 
able is not applicable to Boston. 


x 


But the parts of the paper of the greatest in 
terest are those in Which the author attempts to 
establish the proposition that the estimates 
should not be presented to the school board until 
after the superintendent has passed upon and 
has approved, reduced, eliminated or increased 
them in accordance with his opinion. It is pri 
marily for the purpose of replying to this theory 
that I have prepared this paper, 

Making appropriations of publie funds is and 
always has been an exclusively legislative fune 
tion in this country ever since it decided to run 
its own affairs. “Taxation without representa- 
tion” was a suflicient cause for revolution and 
war over ove hundred years age, and if at- 
tempted today in any country deserving to be 
called democratic will undoubtedly cause trouble 
again. 

If the truth of these statements be coneeded, 
it would appear to follow that appropriations 
for the public schools should be made by the 
board of education if and when that board is 
elected by the people who provide the money 
thru taxation. ‘lo clothe the board of education 
with the authority to levy taxes on a body of 
citizens who have not elected them for the pur 
pose, if not held unconstitutional by the courts 
in many of our states, would certainly meet with 
distinct popular disapproval in the great major 
ity of them. 

The appropriation of money for the support 
of the public schools being, therefore, the fune- 
tion of a legislative body, the board of educa- 
tion, elected by the people, it follows that bud- 
get making, or the distribution of the funds for 
the particular financial year in question is a 
function of the board of education. 
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It would not appear to be wholly unreasonable 
to the average business man to state that under 
such circumstances the board of education 
should, both as a matter of right and duty and 
sound policy, seek and secure information from 
any person or source which would enable it to 
act with intelligence and precision. 

Moreover, as the making up of the budget 
constitutes the preparation of the educational 
program for the entire year, fixing very largely 
all educational policies for the period, the school 
board should enter upon the solution of the 
problem wholly untrammeled, and with the 
needs and aspirations of every department, 
activity and proposed extension placed before it 
without revision or abridgment. 

But such is not the opinion of the writer of 
the paper referred to, nor of many educators of 
his school of thought. ‘To illustrate his state of 
mind, I quote the following from his paper: 

“The second condition of effective budget mak- 
ing is the general recognition that making a 
school budget is primarily an educational func- 
tion and as such should be supervised and di- 
rected by educators.” 

“Because the superintendent has the knowledge 
and is the only executive officer in the school 
system who does necessarily possess the knowl- 
edge of what the broad, general educational 
policies are according to which the school system 
is being developed, the superintendent should not 
only direct the preparation of the budget, but he 
should also supervise the necessary reductions 
and eliminations from the preliminary budget. 
This should be considered not merely his right 
but his duty, because such reductions and elimi- 
nations undoubtedly directly affect the many 
educational activities of the school system, for 
the success of which the superintendent is held 
directly responsible.” 

“It is, however, of fundamental importance 
that the estimates should be prepared according 
to the educational policies of the superintendent’s 
office, and that the eliminations and reductions 
should not be made by those who may or may 
not be familiar with the effect which such elimi- 
nations and reductions may have on the educa- 
tional activities of the school system.” 

“Within the school department the recognition 
of this same principle (that educational financ- 
ing is primarily an educational and not a muni- 
cipal function) will make the superintendent re 
sponsible for the preparation of the budget and 
for the necessary reductions and eliminations 
which must usually be made to bring the esti- 
mates within the amount of money available.” 

“If the school budget is to be more than a 
clerical compilation of original estimates made 
by scores of people largely on a personal rather 
than a fact basis, those original estimates must 
be carefully scrutinized by some one in authority 
and the school committee relieved from consider- 
ing clearly unwarranted estimates.” 

“When the school budget reaches the school 
committee it should be a well-balanced, detailed, 
statistical analysis of the estimated expenditures 
for the next financial year.” 

“With a detailed statement of expenditures be- 
fore him the superintendent has a comparatively 
reliable fact basis on which to judge the trust- 
worthiness and justification of the estimates of 
his subordinates, and also has a fair basis for 
approving, reducing, eliminating, or increasing 
those estimates.” 

It would appear that in the judgment of the 
author the school board should be relieved of any 
consideration of the relative importance of the 
many educational activities or proposed exten 
sions, and that all such weighing should be done 
by the superintendent and the results of his 
thought placed before the school board in the 
form of a “well-balanced, detailed, statistical 
analysis of the estimated expenditures for the 
next financial year.” 

The author does not go one step farther and 
state that the school board should approve of 
this “well-balanced, detailed, statistical analysis 
of the estimated expenditures” without consulta- 
tion with the other officers of the board, heads 
of departments, or other educators, but it would 
perhaps be perfectly fair to assume that such is 
intended to be the course of procedure. If they 
are not to be consulted before the presentation 
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of this statement, there would seem to be no 
logical reason why they should be consulted 
afterwards. 

Many educators believe that all such advice 
should come thru the superintendent. 

The Boston Survey Committee, in its report 
to the Finance Commission, discovered that “it 
appears, however, to be the policy of the school 
committee as at present constituted to depend 
upon the secretary, the business agent, and one 
or more assistant superintendents for advice 
which ought, in a well organized school system, 
to be required of their chief executive officer.” 

[t would appear to be the view of this school 
of educators that not only should the educa- 
tional and financial policy of the city be served 
up to the school board in the finished state by 
the superintendent, and the board as “lay” men 
must not only accept it under penalty of being 
accused of “bringing politics into the school 
board” or of “interfering with the policies of the 
superintendent,” but they are scolded for even 
asking advice from other sources. 

Perhaps the greatest abuses in government 
have happened thru the autocratic use of power 
under the semblance of democratic control. It 
matters little how democratic the form of gov- 
ernment may be, provided the authority is cen- 
tralized in the hands of a person only remotely 
responsible to the people. 
have developed from time to time such condi- 
Under pretence of improvement in effi- 


In this country we 


tions. 
ciency, large autocratic powers have been fre- 
quently proposed and sometimes granted. 

But can any one question the short-sighted- 
ness of such a policy and its disastrous conse- 
quences if consistently followed, who has made 
even a superficial study of the causes leading up 
to the greatest war in all history ? 

The placing of such large powers in the hands 
of the superintendent, with only the semblance 
of control by the school board, is a dangerous 
step in the direction of autocratic control of the 





In many cities the superintend 
ent is a man who may have been elected two, 
three, four or five years before, and by a board 
wholly out of touch and sympathy with the 
people of today in their ideals and aspirations 
for types and kinds of education. 

This school of educators appears to forget 
absolutely that the members of the school board 
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represent the people who send their children to 
the schools, who own the schools, and who fur 
nish the money to run the schools. They come 
directly from the people, elected to carry out the 
wishes of the people, and accountable directly 
to the people for their stewardship at the close 
of their terms. 

If we are going to have democratic control of 
our school systems, such boards should direct 
school policy; and if they are to direct school 
policy intelligently they can only do so by a 
comprehensive study and analysis of the whole 
financial problem involved in the preparation 
of the budget by consultation not only with the 
superintendent but with all other officers of the 
board and with the heads of all the educational 
departments, as well as with those citizens who 
desire to express their views. After weighing 
the views and opinions of all such persons, the 
school board itself should apportion the appro 
priation to serve the educational needs and aspl 
rations of the community. 

Erie, Pa. The national committee on capital 
issues has approved the sale of $275,000 worth of 
bonds for the completion of two school buildings 
and the erection of a third structure. It was 
shown that the city is in great need of the 
buildings due to the large amount of industrial 
work and the consequent migration of families 
with children to this district. 

Cleveland, O. Construction work has been be 
gun on a new type of single-story school build 
ing. The building which is the work of Archi 
tect W. R. McCornack, consists of a number of 
rooms built about a central court yard which 
may be used as an auditorium or play space 
The cost, per room, is $10,000, or a saving of 
$6,000 over the usual type of three-story building 
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THE OLDEST SCHOOLHOUSE IN AMERICA? 


The oldest schoolhouse in Providence, R. I., is apparently the oldest school structure in the United States 
It has been in continuous use 148 years and antedates not only the present school system 
It was erected from the proceeds of the sale of an earlier schoolhouse and from subscriptions made 


ing is still sound and in good repair 
but also the nation itself. 


The build- 


by public spirited citizens. The land and the first story were the property of the town while the second story belonged to the 
54 subscribers. From 1770 to 1780 the latter used the upper floor as the Latin Grammar School of the Rhod 
while the town maintained a Grammar School on the first floor. 

The building was used at various times for a school for colored children and in 1908 was converted into the first American 
open-air sehool for tubercular children 


e Island College, 


It is in use as such today 











THE N. KE. A. IN PITTSBURGH 


The conventions of the National Education 
Association are so large and so inclusive in the 
interests which they reach that it is a physical 
impossibility for any one man to “cover” them 
adequately or to pass judgment which shall have 
the semblance of authority and accuracy. The 
convention held in Pittsburgh from June 29 to 
July 6, provided for a total of ninety odd meet- 
ings and several dozen conferences, all devoted 
to one or other aspects of the one general prob- 
lem. No man could hope to report it with any 
degree of completeness or to reproduce more 
than a few of the high lights that contrast 
strongly and unmistakably against the drab of 
professional ”shop” in which schoolmen delight. 

Conventions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are rarely battlegrounds to which radi- 
cally opposing exponents of educational theory 
bring their heavy batteries of argument and 
fight out their differences to a decision. They 
are rather characterized by set addresses and 
because the assemblies are exceedingly large, 
general discussions are practically unheard of — 
unless we except the private discussions in the 
hotel lobbies. Thus it was that a number of 
debatable proposals made at Pittsburgh by prom- 
inent men, went into the record without a word 
of publie protest or even comment. 

The casual observer at Pittsburgh might easily 
hold that the meeting was a war convention 
with the educational viewpoint to give it force, 
but both educators who are interested in educa- 
tion as such, and certain types of teachers who 
are ever protecting the profession’s financial 
interests, voted the meeting an educational suc- 
cess. And such it was. It certainly proved that 
the schools are heart and soul in the war and 
that the pacifism of the Oakland meeting was 
only theoretical and not real. It proved, too, 
that the schools will be alive to any changes and 
adjustments that may be necessary. Many en- 
thusiasts present hoped that the federalizing of 
education was truly foreshadowed by the recom- 
mendations of the commission on the present 
emergency in education. The opening guns of 
a great fight for higher salaries for teachers were 
fired at the convention. The enlistment of the 
profession thru a campaign for a hundred thou- 
sand members of the association was begun. But 
above all, in every meeting and every address of 
the convention, there was apparent a spirit of 
determined service thru which American schools 
shall be a true “second line of defense.” 


The General Meetings. 

The opening session on Monday afternoon 
was disappointing, unless consideration is given 
to the fact that it furnished the theme which 
was elaborated and repeated with constant varia 
tions during the week. President Mary C. C. 
Bradford foreshadowed, in her annual message, 
the chief recommendations of the association’s 
commission on the war-time emergency in edu- 
cation and these proposals constituted the basis 
of the entire week’s program. The teachers, 
said Mrs. Bradford, should consider: 

1. The nature of the present crisis faced by 
the public schools of the United States. 

2. The preparation, supply and compensation 
of teachers. 

3. The importance and needs of rural edu 
cation. 


4. A eomplete program of physical and 
health education. 
5. Problems of immigrant edueation and 


adult illiteracy. 

6. Oompulsory continuation schools. 

7. The necessity for a national department of 
education with the states in strengthening the 
public schools. 

Dr. N. ©. Schaeffer, who closed the after- 
noon’s addresses, performed a service for the 
association which was perhaps unwelcome to the 
leaders in the movement for reorganizing the 
association and extending its work. He called 
rather pointedly for a complete justification of 
the several proposals of the Owen committee and 
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argued that a drive for new members can be 
justified only insofar as the association helps to 
solve the problems in education engendered by 
the war. He asked whether the association can 
“help to get more money for the schools?” “keep 
enough teachers in the second line of defense?” 
and “enthuse a spirit of service in the hearts of 
teachers that will keep them in their work de- 
spite outside influences?” Mr. Schaeffer dispar- 
aged the proposal by which the association is to 
do all of its business thru a house of delegates 
chosen from persons actively engaged in teach 
ing. He declared it unfair to disenfranchise 
members of boards of education who are an in 
tegral part of the machinery of the American 
schools. 

Education from the European Standpoint. 

Altho the convention learned of educational 
reforms in the European countries from only 
one speaker on Monday evening, the meeting 
proved to be the most soul-stirring of the week. 
Only one speaker, Mr. Frank Roscoe, was able 
to speak with authority concerning the radical] 
modification of the educational system of one 
of the allied countries—England. Mr. Roscoe 
showed that the compulsory school age in Eng 
land has been raised since the war began to 12 
years of age, and that compulsory attendance 
at continuation schools up to the age of 16 has 
been provided. At present Parliament is con 
sidering a further extension of the continuation 
school limits to the age of 18. Considerable 
changes have been made in the administration 
of the English schools and a scheme of national- 
ization has been worked out which increases the 
authority of the central governing body, im- 
proving materially the aid extended thru and to 
local school authorities. 

There was hardly a dry eye in the great audi 
torium during the soul-stirring address of 
Suzanne Silvercruys, daughter of the Belgian 
Supreme Court Justice, who spoke for the gov- 
ernment and the people of Belgium. In her 
bright red dress, gold-colored neckerchief and 
black peasant cap, this little girl of less than 
20 years made a heroic as well as a tragic figure. 
She typified the spirit of Belgium which has 
chosen to suffer and to keep its soul rather than 
to bend to the foe. Her stories of personal ex 
periences at Louvain and Brussels alternately 
caused the great audience to laugh and to weep, 
to cheer and to boil with indignation. 

Hardly less stirring in their stories of na 
tional heroism and self-sacrifice were the ad- 
dresses of Miss Amy A. Bernardi, a volunteer 
worker representing the Italian Embassy, and 
Capt. Paul Perigord, speaking for the French 
High Commission in the United States. 

Honors were divided equally on Tuesday 
afternoon by Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger of New 
York City who appeared for the first time on a 
general program of the N. E. A., Mr. Joseph 
Swain, who argued for higher teachers’ salaries 
and Hon. F. A. Vanderlip, who spoke of thrift. 
Mr. Vanderlip hardly referred to thrift stamps 
as a means of war savings but confined himself 
to an impressive argument for immediate saving 
in necessities and luxuries as a means of over- 
coming the shortage in industrial production. 
Luxury, he characterized, as a home-made bomb 
in America which explodes in the trenches in 
France. Every time we spend a dollar we de- 
mand labor which produces the things we buy. 
To economize is to make labor available for the 
production of war materials and contributes 
just so much toward the winning of the war. 


The National Emergency Commission. 

The high point of the week’s general program 
was reached on Wednesday afternoon when 
members of the N. E. A. Commission on Na 
tional Emergency in Education discussed from 
various standpoints the emergency which has 
been created thru the war and which the associa- 
tion proposed to meet. Prof. George D. Strayer, 
who summed up the afternoon program, enun 
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ciated the five proposals for reform in American 
education mentioned by Mrs. Bradford. The 
only suecessful solution of the present emer- 
gency is federal co-operation. There is at pres- 
ent a threatened. shortage of trained teachers 
which will result at an early date in the lower- 
ing of educational standards and which will 
threaten the intelligence of future generations. 
It will affect the morale of the nation in the 
present war period and during the period of re- 
construction after the war. The educational 
system of the country can only be saved by fed- 
eral appropriations to the states, to be matched 
by state appropriations. These additional sums 
are to be largely devoted to increased salaries of 
teachers, to forms of instruction for the immi- 
grant population, to the elimination of illiteracy 
and to continuation schools. 

The session on Wednesday evening devoted 
itself to the training for foreign trade represen- 
tatives and consular agents. Mr. James A. Far- 
rell, president of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, spoke of the advantages and the neces- 
sity of the development of America’s foreign 
trade, and Mr. G. L. Swiggett argued for the 
training of young America for service as govern- 
mental and commercial representatives in the 
foreign countries with which we have relations. 

A New Kind of Fourth. 

The association celebrated the Fourth of July 
without the burning of powder or the display of 
colored fire. Instead the morning and evening 
were devoted to two intensely practical sessions, 
in which the genuine patriotic spirit of a war- 
time Fourth of July prevailed. At the morning 
meeting Martin G. Brumbaugh, the school- 
master governor of Pennsylvania, spoke. Dr. 
Brumbaugh laid down six standards of service 
which the schools must render at the close of 
the present war. “The schools,” he said, “must 
be not only passively but aggressively moral. 
Its moral discipline must have the full sane- 
tion of religion. Any other sanction will make 
its moral training defective. We want men and 
nations that will regard a compact or an agree- 
ment or a treaty-as a thing to be kept inviolate. 
There can be no code of morals for an individual 
that is not equally binding upon nations. 

“The school must widen the sphere of its in 
fluence. We welcome immigrants but we should 
insist that every immigrant must within five 
years master the English language. We should 
vigorously enforce the education of all native- 
horn people. We shall be wise if we establish 
and enforce attendance in continuation schools 
which have intimate articulation with industry. 

“Tn addition to training of a liberal sort, each 
citizen should master a well defined trade. He 
may never resort to it for a livelihood but he is 
a better citizen for this special training. It is 
manifest that there must be more secure tenure 
and more adequate compensation all thru. our 
school system if the teacher is to meet the newer 
expectations and needs of the nation. 

“We have had forced upon us that we are a 
wasteful and extravagant people. The school 
must set a new ideal of national loyalty. We 
must be taught to serve the nation and not he 
served by her. We have had a Prussianized 
American cult in our higher institutions of 
learning. It must be abandoned; it is not suited 
to the soul of free America. Autocratie ideals 
have no place in a democratic soctety.” 

At the evening session on Thursday, Dr. An- 
drew F. West, of Princeton University, argued 
for the classies in education as opposed to purely 
and immediately helpful study of present day 
subjects. The educational values of the war 
from a psychological standpoint were set forth 
in a scholarly paper by G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University. 

Altho the association was disappointed thru 
the non-appearance at the sessions of several 
members of the president’s cabinet and of other 
high government officials who had accepted 
places on the program, much of the chagrin was 
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overcome on Friday morning by a thoughtful 
address from Secretary Lane of the Department 
of the Interior. Mr. Lane introduced his sub- 
ject by relating a visit to a little country school 
in the Hawaiian Islands which he had visited 
four or five weeks previous and where in an iso- 
lated corner, on the slopes of a voleano, he found 
a teacher and a group of a dozen children fully 
imbued with the patriotic spirit of America. 
This little school boasted of a one hundred per 
cent Red Cross enrollment, an 85 per cent war 
garden enrollment, a substantial list of war sav- 
ings contributors and a thoro spirit of devotion 
to the democratic cause of America. While Ger- 
many is being talked to in the language which 
its government understands, that which comes 
out of the mouth of a big gun, America must 
teach itself what Americanism is. Mr. Lane 
called attention to the fact that there are 5,500,- 
000 illiterates in the United States, 700,000 of 
whom are within the draft ages. He argued that 
America must also learn what Americanism is 
not and in so doing emphasize for herself more 
strongly what Americanism truly is. He argued 
for the teaching of the English language to 
American children, for more self sacrificing 
patriotism, for more discipline, for more cour 
age, for more devotion to the cause of the win- 
ning of the war. 

The closing program on Friday afternoon was 
strengthened materially thru the appearance of 
Miss Jane Addams, who argued for the assist 
ance which women can give in meeting the in- 
dustrial and social problems which have recently 
become so painful. 

The Business Meetings. 

The business of the convention was conducted 
without hitch or without any particular feature 
that caused differences of opinion. The admin 
istration of the association has been conducted 
so firmly and surely during the last few years 
that there has been no suggestion of independent 
movements or insurgency among the rank and 
file of the members. The Pittsburgh convention 
proved no exception to the rule. There was no 
politics and the only two proposals that sug- 
gested a possible division of opinion fell abso- 
lutely flat. The several reports of the commit- 
tees and of the officers were received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm by the active members, of 
whom less than five hundred occupied scattered 
seats in the great Soldiers’ Memorial Hall. 
Chairman C. G. Pearse for the Board of 
Trustees, reported that the association now has 
an excess of $200,000 in its invested fund, of 
which $50,000 are in the form of United States 
bonds. It is notable that Mr. Pearse and his 
associates have conserved the financial affairs of 
the association with great prudence and during 
the past year have taken steps to offset any pos- 
sible loss in income by a great membership 
drive. 

Mr. John F. Keating, in presenting the an- 
nual resolutions, touched upon 24 main points. 
The more important of these, summarized in 
brief, are as follows: 

The N. E. A. realizes that the first business 
of the nation is to win the war and pledges its 
service and is ready to sacrifice itself for the 
cause of democracy and humanity. 

The association rejoices in the fact that the 
war has demonstrated some of the elements of 
strength in the schools and recognizes that it 
similarly has brought out some of the weak- 
nesses, 

The association is ready to consider and to 
recommend such adjustments as may be neces 
sary and commends the commission on a war 
time emergency in its work. 

It urges that the federal government assume 
the power to Americanize aliens, to teach illit- 
erate adults and to equalize the state opportuni- 
ties for the education of children. 

The association urges that a government pol- 
icy be encouraged for the establishment of mini- 
mum standards in education, and for financial 
aid to the states in such a way that local initia- 
tive and effort will not be disturbed. 

The association urges longer tenure and 
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higher salaries for teachers and commends the 
employment of an expert to promote the estab 
lishment of living wages. 

The association puts itself squarely on record 
in favor of the national child labor law, the em 
ployment of loyal teachers, instruction in all 
schools in the English language, national food 
production thru the schools, the Junior Red 
Cross, the education of soldiers and sailors in 
the service, and the re-education of disabled 
soldiers. 

The association favored national prohibition, 
women’s suffrage, the establishment of a na- 
tional university and a national department of 
education. It deprecated the possibility of a 
dual system of schools and urged the conscrip- 
tion of all men and women for selective national 
service. It commended Congress for submerg- 
ing partisanship and finally expresses confidence 
in the administration and in the president. 

The applause which greeted President Joseph 
Swain of Swarthmore College, when he pre- 
sented his report on teachers’ salaries, showed 
very clearly how close this subject is to the 
hearts and purses of the teachers. While there 
was a suggestion on the part of at least one 
person who commented on Mr. Swain’s report, 
of trade unionism methods, it was clear that it 
is the purpose of the association to conduct its 
campaign for higher salaries on a strictly pro 
fessional basis and to make its plea on the 
strength of the value of the teacher’s service, 
especially in a war emergency. To the present 
writer it was not clear that the association thru 
its committee is attacking the problem in the 
most sensible way in centering their efforts al- 
most entirely upon the federal government. In 
the hurly-burly of the vast happenings in Wash- 
ington, it does not seem likely that Congress 
will stop very long to consider the cause of the 
teachers and add to its already overburdened 
annual budgets several hundred million dollars 
to be used in the form of teachers’ salaries. The 
project of federal aid to education is so new 
and its absolute necessity is so unapparent to 
the average man that it will hardly be given a 
fair hearing. On the other hand the committee 
is giving comparatively so little attention to the 
possible propaganda which it can make thru the 
state administrations which rightly have in their 
power the voting of increased grants of money 
to local school districts that at least this pos- 
sible method of solving the problem is being 
largely overlooked. It has taken the better part 
of a century to build up the theory that the 
schools are state institutions and it is unlikely 


that this theory will be overthrown in favor of 
federalizing education within the period of thre« 
or six months as the commission on the present 
emergency seems to hope. 


The Reorganization of the Association. 

The proposals of the Owen committee for a 
reorganization of the association failed to mater 
ialize. Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, 
who had _ diseussed the project on Monday, 
showed very clearly that the plan of organizing 
the association with a house of delegates who 
are to conduct its business and who are to be 
chosen on a representative basis by the 48 or 49 
state teachers’ associations, could not be easily 
applied to the state of Pennsylvania. He showed 
that many of the county associations in the Key 
stone state are. as large or larger than many 
state associations and that the plan provides for 
no representation of school directors. In Penn 
sylvania the school directors have county organ 
izations and a state association, and to disen 
franchise them from participation in the N. E. 
A. would formally lock out a very important ele 
ment in the advance of educational interests. It 
was also evident during the week that th 
Springer amendments which are to allow for a 
more democratic form of representation and 
which are less drastic in their elimination of 
persons who are not directly teaching, rather 
fund considerable favor from different sections 
of the country. Mr. Owen for his committe: 
moved that the report be received in 1919 and 
that the committee be empowered to receive sug 
gestions up to October first, to be incorporated 
in the report as if that had been presented at 
the annual meeting. 

The association made appropriations exceed 
ing $20,000 to be used by several committees in 
the promotion of the studies in educational 
While the meeting accepted these ree 
ommendations rather perfunctorily, it should be 
said that the association would have excellent 
reason for existence if it did nothing but sup 
port these educational studies. More loyal and 
unselfish service is rendered by N. E. A. com 
mittees than by any similar professional bodies 
in the United States. 

The committee on nominations recommended 
the following persons who were unanimously 
elected: 

President, George D. Strayer, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York city; vice-presidents, Mary 
C. C. Bradford, Denver, Colo.; M. L. Brittain, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. A. Churchill, Salem, Ore.: M 
B Hillegas, commissioner of education, Mont 
pelier, Vt.; John R..Kirk, Kirksville, Mo.; Anna 
EK. Logan, Cincinnati; A. S. Cooke, Baltimore: 
H. R. Driggs, Salt Lake City, Utah; F. L. 
Pinet, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. A. B. Purrman, Chi 
eago; Miss Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Treasurer, A. J. Matthews, Tempe, Ariz. 

Pittsburgh proved to be a most delightful con 
vention city. 


prog ress, 


Members of the association who 
had preconceived notions concerning Pittsburgh 
as a smoky, dirty city were most agreeably sur 
prised not only by the city as a whole, but in 
the magnificent Schenley Civie Center, where 
the meetings were held. Supt. Wm. M. David 
son proved to be an ideal host and Dr. Georg 
W. Gerwig attended to every want of the mem 
bers on behalf of the local Committee on Ar 
rangements. The meeting places were almost 
ideal in number, size and convenience; the 
weather was cool and clear and every other phy 
sical condition was right. Attendance from out 
side Pennsylvania numbered less than two thou 
sand but the meetings were always well attended 
by the visitors and by local people. The enter 
tainment was modest as becomes war times but 
was the more sincere and weleome. 

If the war is to continue for another year and 
present conditions are to continue to be aggra 
vated, it is questioned whether the association 
ought to hold the type of convention which it 
held at Pittsburgh, especially in the number of 
departmental meetings. It certainly will be wise 
to bring the leaders together to receive reports 
and to outline general policies of action, but a 
call for a general attendance on the part of 
teachers would seem unwise. 
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Altho war-time conditions gave the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the National 
Education Association a setback so far as at 
tendance was concerned, the recent meeting at 
Pittsburgh served to prove the essential strength 
of the Department and its usefulness as a vehi 
de for the discussion of problems which are 
peculiar to American school administration. 
The Department held three suecessful sessions 
on July 2d and 3rd, and its program touched 
upon three or four of the most essential phases 
of the war problem which confronts school 
hoards. Mr. Albert Wunderlich, vice-president 
of the Department, presided over the sessions 
in the absence of Mr. O. M. Plummer. 

In his introductory address, Mr. Wunderlich 
ealled attention to the changes which the Amer 
ican schools are undergoing as a result of the 
war. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh who read the first formal 
paper of the meeting departed from a discussion 
of abstract theories of school administration 
and devoted himself entirely to a description of 
concrete changes in city schools. The most im- 
portant change which has come in city schools, 
Mr. Deffenbaugh declared, is the reduction of 
hoards of education in membership and a change 
from election by wards to election at large. In 
1902, 25 of 57 cities elected or appointed school 
hoard members by wards or districts; in 1916 
there were among these 57 cities only nine in 
vhich this method still obtained. 

A second change in the administrative meth- 
ods has come from a growing recognition that 
the schools should be independent of the city 
authorities and should be considered a branch 
of the state government in charge of a local 
activity of the state. Improvement in school 
board methods has also come thru a reduction 
in the size and number of standing committees 
which Mr. Deffenbaugh characterized as a sort 
of vermiform appendix, with no useful function 
and often the cause of internal trouble. In a 
study of school administration in the smaller 
cities, 48 different kinds of committees were 
found several years ago, and some boards of edu- 
cation had as many as fifteen committees each 
headed by a different member of the board. Mr. 
Deffenbaugh declared that school boards should 
act as units and that committee work, especially 
when committees have authority to act, destroys 
the unity of purpose and policy of the board. 

A fourth point of growth in city school ad- 
ministration has come from the development of 
the superintendent School boards 
are adhering more and more to the principle that 
they should legislate and should determine gen- 
eral policies while the superintendent should 
execute in all matters affecting the schools. The 
employes of the board should be subordinate to 
the superintendent should report to the 
board thru him. By this arrangement respon- 
sibility is definitely fixed and the board can de- 
mand results. The new type of superintendent 
is not a mere pedagog but a practical, scientific 
administrator able to what the 
schools are accomplishing and how the funds are 
being used. He is in fact a man of large affairs 
in charge of a large work for the community. 
In closing his paper, Mr. Deffenbaugh pointed 
to the broadening of the school curriculum, the 
wider use of the school plant, the tendency to 
lengthen the school year and similar improve- 
ments which have come in the school machinery. 
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Dr. Gerwig’s Address. 

The second paper of the morning was read by 
Dr. George W. Gerwig, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh board ot education. Dr. 
that war-time policies for the 
determined by agreeing upon 


Gerwig urged 
schools must be 
the most urgent 


needs and the filling of these in the order of 
their importance. We mftst focus on funda- 


Mentals and must subordinate them to the cry- 
ing need for money. First and foremost, we 
must abolish adult illiteracy and must teach 
everyone English. 





In determining war-time policies boards of 
education must first of all, adopt a financial 
policy that will guarantee abundant funds for 
education and an educational policy that will 
make illiteracy impossible. A nation can refuse 
or neglect to provide the necessary means+for 
education, but no nation can long escape the 
‘consequences of such refusal or neglect. “The 
nation shares in the benefits of schools well con- 
ducted, and likewise suffers when the product 
sent out is inefficient or poorly equipped. Errors 
made by an entire nation 
and sometimes tragic. 
made by 


are sometimes costly 
But errors of ignorance, 
an entire nation, are both costly and 
tragic. 

“Personal, municipal, school, state and na- 
tional expenditures are increasing at a rate abso- 
lutely unheard of in the past. The demands in 
every department of life increase in speed and 
in urgency far faster than the apparent ability 
to meet them. All past experience teaches that 
a time is bound to come when the process will 
be reversed, when the cost of easily acquired, 


expensive habits, will run beyond the income. 
Municipalities everywhere are facing rapidly 


climbing expenditures, with fixed tax levying 
limits, with limited bonding capacity, with a 
certainty that interest must be paid and that 
bonds must be redeemed. Nations are allybor- 
rowing to the verge of bankruptcy. 
circle of and increasing ex- 
penditures continues, the situation apparently 
getting worse and worse. It would be perfectly 
natural to have a storm and to 
panie stricken in anticipation of the day of 
reckoning which is bound to come. 


The vicious 


increasing costs 


brain become 


“Fortunately, however, several considerations 
come to the rescue, each of which is a tremen- 
dous tonic. In the first place America is recog- 
nizing, at last, that the things we are fighting 
for are of infinitely greater value than any pos- 
sible cost may be and that all our other posses- 
sions would be as dust and ashes without our 
ancient ideals of liberty. In the second place we 
see that we have been criminally, individually 
and ‘nationally wasteful and extravagant, and 
that we can readily, without serious discomfort, 
indeed with positive benefit to health, 
enough to share generously with our less fortu- 
nate neighbors, and each have abundance. In 
the third place, and most important of all, we 
are beginning to recognize that we are develop- 
ing and releasing unknown and untold resources 
of co-operative power and energy, and that, as 
William James tried to teach us long ago, and a 
grreater teacher centuries before, that there are 
untapped reservoirs, abundant for every need of 
mankind, as exhaustless as the widow’s cruse of 
oil, if only used for unselfish purposes.” 


Save 


Dr. Gerwig completed his paper by outlining 
ten methods of approach which should be util- 
ized in a campaign for the Americanization of 
every child and of every adult in the United 
States. He called for especially the utilization 
of day and evening schools, social centers, news- 
papers, trade and industrial fraternal 
organizations, and the girls and 
women. 


schools, 
training of 
said Dr. Gerwig, “is a school 
A democracy is doomed to destruc- 
tion which consents to remain inefficient. 

“There is no panacea in the dictum that the 
majority shall rule. A majority may rule in 
Russia to its utter undoing. The panacea con- 
sists in making and keeping the majority fit and 
willing to rule for the greatest good of all the 
people. 

“A nation’s fixed by its 
training. Nations are learning the art of imbu- 
ing their people with certain chosen national 
ideals. The important thing is the type of 
ideals to be instilled. The supreme function of 
the schools is to discover, clarify and develop 
high ideals, as well as to find and train the abil- 
ity to convert these ideals into realities.” 


“Preparedness,” 
problem. 


destiny is 


finally 
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The Department of School Administration 


Successful Meeting of Members of Boards of Education 


The State as the School Unit. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commis 
sioner of Education for New York State, fol 
lowed Dr. Gerwig with a discussion of the state 
as the agency thru which the schools must oper- 
ate and from which boards of education derive 
their powers. City schools are not a department 
of the city government under the laws of any of 
the states. They cannot and must not be made 
departments to be controlled by the city author- 
ities as the police and street departments are 
controlled. They are instruments of the state, 
working in the locality by the power delegated 
to them by the legislature. Dr. Finegan cited 
the case of a board of education in one of the 
eastern states, where the local authorities con- 
sidered the schools a part of the political spoils 
and where the neglect of the board of education 
to elect teachers was readily solved by the appli- 
eation of the principle that the schools are state 
institutions. It was possible here for the state 
department of education to prevent the closing 
of the schools, by appointing teachers and con 
ducting the schools until the board of education 
had learned the error of its ways. The laws of 
the several states make it the duty of every 
locality to supply the personal staff necessary to 
operate the schools. When the community fails 
to meet these obligations it is the duty of the 
state to take action so that no child may be de- 
prived of the privileges which the state constitu- 
tion guarantees in the matter of education. 

As agents of the state local boards of educa 
tion have absolute authority over the school 
funds, it is highly desirable that they deter- 
mine the amount of moneys to be raised by taxa- 
tion and it is essential that they dispose of these 
funds as they find it necessary. No one ac- 
quainted with school conditions, in Mr. Fine- 
gan’s opinion, would submit to the absolute 
control and the jurisdiction of the school sys- 
tem by local municipal officers. 

Dr. d. 3echt, who followed Dr. Fine 
gan, discussed the “Americanization of Foreign- 
ers as a War-Time Duty.” He pointed out that 
we must utilize the foreigner’s present environ- 
ment and his former environment and we must 
bring to bear every element of the culture of 
the native country for imbuing him with Amer- 
ican principles. 

War-Time Policies of the Government. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis 
sioner of Education, closed the morning session 
with a very matter of fact and complete state 
ment of the government’s war policy for edues 
tion. Dr. Claxton described in some detail, the 
steps which the government is taking for the 
education of men in military service and for the 
re-education of men who are wounded. He de 
clared that it is the policy of the government to 
interfere as little as possible with education and 
that it is in fact the desire of the chief men 
in the administration to keep the schools at the 
highest point of efficiency. He declared that 
the government recognizes that its first duty is 
to win the war and that a second and very sacred 
duty is to prepare our people to live during the 
war and after the war. The federal government 
is encouraging especially the continuance of 
boys and girls in the high schools and the en- 
rollment of young men in engineering and scien 
tifie schools. While it is the policy that all 
school building activities during the war shall 
he curtailed to those which are absolutely neces 
sary, it is not the purpose of the government to 
prevent the erection of buildings such as are 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of the 
schools at their present efficiency or in any way 
to prevent children from attending at full time. 

The Second Session. 

The second session of the department limited 
itself entirely to school board problems. Mr. 
Edward L. Taylor, president of the board of 
education at Williamsport, Pa., opened the meet- 
ing with a very thoughtful paper on “School 
Finance as a War-Time Problem.” Mr. Tay- 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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PATRIOTISM AND POCKETBOOKS 


Conserving Coal Helps the Country and Cuts the Cost of Heating; Practical Suggestions for Schools 
Harold L. Alt 


There has been a profuseness of discussion 
during the past year on the all important sub- 
ject of Coal. Beyond argument the facts were 
that coal was high in price, poor in quality, 
scarce in almost every locality and absolutely 
impossible to secure in some. For a total of 
approximately a week’s time every industry east 
of the Mississippi River ceased its operations 
unless its activities were regarded as directly 
essential to the immediate conduct of the war. 
Among other types of buildings many schools 
closed for lesser or greater periods; educational 
time was lost never to be regained; an economic 
loss was suffered beyond calculation. What is to 
be done about it, during the winter to come, if 
conditions grow worse instead of better? 

There are two ways of conserving coal; one, 
by preventing its waste, and the other, by elim- 
inating its use (or the use of heat) in certain 
places where it has previously been considered 
as desirable. As an example of the first classi 
fication there is the matter of using more effi 
cient heating apparatus so as to give the same 
heating effect with the consumption of a less 
amount of coal, while an example of the second 
is found in the cutting off of heat in street cars 
and trains where previously it was considered a 
necessity. The first method of saving is good; 
it always is desirable from a financial stand 
point and inconveniences no one. The second 
method may be justifiably desirable in cases of 
extreme and sudden emergency but its use will 
give rise to other discomforts and, in many 
cases, will result in evils of such a serious nature 
as to be kept only as a means of last resort, 
rather than as an immediate expedient to be put 
into practice on the slightest provocation. 

Among the many suggestions on how to get 
along on less coal is included the regular yearly 
discovery that salt mixed with ashes will repro- 
duce (?%) the combustion and heat originally 
contained—and a good many people who read 
this every year, believe it, and go and buy salf, 
hoping by some alchemist’s spell to change the 
ashes back to carbon. 

Probably the most dependable set of instruc 
tions for coal conservation was that issued by 
the Illinois Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. While pre- 
pared primarily for the small coal consumer 
there are some points contained therein which 
would be profitable for many school janitors to 
heed. The rules briefly are as follows: 

Soft Coal. 

1. Thoroly clean flues and passages of boiler 
or furnaces at least once a day. 

2. .Steam boilers should be blown out under 
pressure to remove grease and dirt. This is very 
important and should be done at once by an 
experienced man. Hot water plants should have 
water renewed in fall before starting heating 
season. 

8. Clean base of chimney and smoke pipe 


once a year. Method of Firing. 

1. Fire often and lightly, keeping grates 
fully covered. 

2. Do not spoil fire by stirring it around or 
mixing it up. 

3. Use slice bar under fire bed on 
grates, lifting only enough to break or crack 
open the mass. Keep fire free from clinkers. 

4. In large boilers or furnaces use the alter 
nate method of firing; first, one-half of grate, 
and next, firing the other half. This is done to 
have a bright fire to assist in burning the gases 
from the coal just fired and to make heat until 
the fresh coal ignites. 
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5. Don’t smother your fire. 
6. Use the smaller prepared sizes of coal if 
small 


possible. If coal, 


Wet all 


you cannot get the 
break the large coal into small lumps. 
soft coal before firing. 

7. The best way to fire round boilers or fur- 
naces is to get the house warm by firing lightly 
and often. Then fill fire pot full of wet coal. 
Next take a piece of pipe or broom stick and 
poke a hole down through the fuel bed to the 
grate. Carefully withdraw and leave hole in 
fuel bed. Check off the draft so that it will not 











burn too rapidly. This hole soon will carry , 
large blue flame, which is gas driven off fron 
the fresh coal. If this method is followed, the 
gas will not be lost up the chimney. 
Ashes. 
1. Don’t shake grate violently. It 
coal. 


9 
ade 


Wastes 


Keep the ash pit clean. 

3. Never allow ashes to get within six inches 
of grate. 

4. Remove ashes from last shaking before 
shaking again. 

Draft. 

1. Be sure your chimney is large enough, 
high enough and absolutely tight. 

2. Do not allow any connections to be made 
to the heating chimney, excepting the heating 
boiler or furnace alone. 

3. Regulation of draft is very important in 
saving coal and should be attended to at once by 
an experienced man. If you cannot regulate 
your draft be sure to call for assistance. 

4. The draft to ash pit should not be open 
any more than necessary to maintain the desired 
temperature. 

5. Do not open ash pit door to increase draft, 
Use draft damper under grate provided with 
boiler or furnace for this purpose. 

6. Check draft must not be open unless draft 
damper under grate is closed. 

Hard Coal. 

1. Thoroly clean flues and passages of boiler 
or furnaces at least once every week. 

2. Steam boilers should be blown out in same 
manner recommended for soft coal. Also clean 
base of chimney in same manner. 

Method of Firing. 

1. In using anthracite coal a bright fire 
should always be kept if you wish heat. In 
building up a fire use a small quantity often 
with good draft until the fire pot is full to the 
center of fire door. Draft then can be checked 
to hold the heat desired. 

2. A hard coal fire should never be disturbed 
by stirring or breaking up with a poker. 

3. Remove clinkers, if any, thru grate or 
clinker door. 

4. Use size of coal recommended by maker 
of boiler or furnace. Don’t wet hard coal. 
Ashes. 

1. Rules same as for soft coal. 


Draft. 
1. Rules same as for soft coal. 
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General Remarks. 

1. Cover boiler and pipes with asbestos or 
other insulation; also weather strip your win- 
dows and doors or stuff cracks with cotton. 

2. Keep your room at 68 degrees (best heat 
for health). 

3. Heat only the rooms you use all the time. 

4. Close bedroom doors when windows are 
open and shut off radiator. 

5. When any room is kept at a lower tempera- 
ture than balance of rooms keep door closed. 

6. Protect a hot water radiator in room when 
windows are open by throwing a blanket or rug 
over radiator. Radiator may then be shut off 
without fear of freezing. 

7. Use hot water sparingly, as every gallon 
of hot water wasted means loss of coal. 

These regulations, with two exceptions, all be- 
long in the desirable classification involving the 
furnishing of the same amount of heat by more 
efficient means and at less cost and coal con 
The two exceptions are No. 3 and 
No. 7 under “General Remarks,” the first advo- 
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Fig. 4. 


sumption. 


cating the keeping cold of rooms not constantly 
in use and the last a reduction in the use of hot 
water. Of course hot water should never be 
wasted, but is it desirable to cut its use any 
below this actually required amount? 

Another list of economies which applied more 
particularly to schools was presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, in January of 
this year. ‘ It enumerates five ways in which 
heat is lost by unnecessary and superfluous de- 
mands as follows: 
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“First. The elimination of mechanical ven- 
tilation during the early fall and late spring 
months when window ventilation will naturally 
be used anyway and may be used with almost as 
good success as mechanical ventilation.” 

“Second. The cutting off of heat in corri- 
dors, stairways, courts and all such places dur- 
ing much of the heating season and except in 
coldest weather, thereby not only saving a great 
deal of coal, but leaving these spaces in a much 
more healthful and exhilarating condition.” 

“Third. By consolidating the activities in a 
building so as to keep the heat shut off of all 
sections of same, except when actually required 
for use.” 

“Fourth. By eliminating such activities as 
require more heat than they are worth.” 

“Fifth. 
ment, so as to have the coldest natured occu- 
pants of a building in the warmest sections, so 
as to prevent the overheating of the whole to 
satisfy a few.” 


By the adjustment of the human ele- 
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The firing of the boilers is claimed to be reg 
ulated so as to produce the best results if car 
ried out as follows: 

“Fires are banked in one corner of the fur- 
nace near the bridge wall and cleaned in the 
morning before starting by pulling all of the 
dead’ ash and clinkers out on the floor.” 

“The live coals are then spread over a clean 
grate and very lightly, but evenly, covered with 
fresh coal. As soon as this has burned thru, a 
heavy layer of fresh coal is spread on and this 
process continued until the fire is built up, as 
rapidly as possible, to the most economical 
thickness.” 

“After this the fire is carried as near this 
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thickness as possible and shaken often enough 
to keep the ash pit bright.” 

“Fires are cleaned at noon, and again at the 
end of day school in every school plant.” 

But suppose the boiler room is already oper- 
ating as economically as possible, suppose the 
heating system to be one of high effictency care- 
fully run, suppose all the other economies pre- 
viously mentioned are and have been put into 
practice. What then? 

Consider for a time the other end of the ques- 
tion—not how to produce more heat at less cost 
and not how to get along with less heat at less 
cost, but the matter of keeping the heat after it 
is produced. 

The burning of coal under a boiler produces a 
certain amount of heat. Part of this heat is ab- 
sorbed by the steam and carried to the radiators 
where it is given off into the room. From the 
room it is passed off into the outside air thru the 
walls, windows, and other means of  transmis- 
sion. 

As may well be supposed the windows are the 
weakest point in building construction as far as 
In fact the heat 
loss thru glass is about four times as high as 
through a 12 inch brick wall. If the average 
classroom is assumed to be proportioned accord- 


retaining heat is concerned. 


ing to the recommendations of the Michigan 
State Department of Health the ratio will be as 
follows: 

Floor Area=15 sq. ft. per pupil. 

Air Space—300 cu. ft. per pupil 


Glass Area—20%, 


or over, of floor area 
Then for a 50 pupil room there will be required 


Floor Area=750 sq. ft. 

Air Space—15,000 cu. ft. 

Glass Area=150 sq. ft. 
Assuming the room approximately square, the 
dimensions would be 25 x 30 750 sq. ft. and 
the height 15,000 /750 20 feet. The average 
schoolroom probably will not run over 15 feet in 
height so that the outside wall will be 

30 x 15 450 sq. ft. 

Glass 150 sq. ft. 

Net Wall 300 sq. ft. 

Taking the heat loss on 1 sq. ft. of wall as 
unity with glass at four times as much the com- 
parative losses are ’ 

300 sq. ft. net wall x 1 = 300 
150 sq. ft. net glass x 4 600 

Therefore, on an average schoolroom the glass 
loss is approximately double the wall loss. Can 
such losses be diminished ? 

To this can be answered unhesitatingly, 
“Yes.” How far such reduction in heat loss can 
be desirably carried depends upon the saving 
effected. The simplest way to cut down such 


loss is by the use of double glass so as to retain 
an insulating layer of air against the inner 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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SCHOOL FINANCES AS A WAR-TIME PROBLEM 


Edward L. Taylor, Williamsport, Pa. 


With the demand and necessity on one side 
that the standard of efficiency of the public 
schools be maintained, that teachers’ salaries be 
increased in proportion to the increased cost of 
living, and to the services rendered, that all nec- 
essary equipment be provided for teachers and 
pupils, and on the other side that the strictest 
economy in all public affairs be observed, the 
school board member is indeed confronted with 
a serious financial problem in these unusual 
times. 

As once said. by President Cleveland, “It is 
a condition and not a theory that confronts us,” 
and it is a condition that must be met by school 
authorities in a broad-minded, patriotic manner 
with a determination that the efficiency of the 
public schools shall not be lowered at the most 
critical time in the history of the world, at a 
time when it is of vital importance to the very 
existence of our nation that the youth of our 
land be trained as loyal and useful citizens in 
order that they may not only give valuable as- 
sistance to their country during the progress of 
the war, but may also be of the largest possible 
service in the great readjustment that must 
come after this war, when the greatest catas- 
trophe in all history is finally ended thru the 
defeat of “German Kultur” and all the horrors 
for which it stands. 

It will, of course, be admitted that the first 
requisite for efficient schools is efficient teachers 
and we cannot, in the face of present conditions, 
retain many of our best teachers, unless we pro- 
vide for salary increases sufficient to cover at 
least the larger part of the increased cost in 
living expenses. All professions are, of course, 
affected by the increase in prices of commodi- 
ties. ‘The teachers in the public schools, how- 
ever, are placed at a greater disadvantage than 
most professional men and women as they sel- 
dom have an opportunity to obtain income in 
addition to their salaries and unless these are 
inereased in proportion to the rise in prices, the 
teachers and those dependent upon them face a 
serious curtailment in their supply of the neces- 


saries of life. 


If we do not perform our full duty in this- 


matter, we must expect that the supply of teach- 
ers will rapidly decrease, for we must recognize 
the economic principle that just as competition 
among all the professions is greater in time of 
business depression, because the certainty of 
income is attractive, just so in time of great 
business activity and rising prices the profes- 
sional income is less attractive and young men 
and women engage in trade or manufacturing 
instead of entering the professions. 

All over the country we are losing thousands 
of our men, and many of our best women teach- 
ers, thru their entrance into the United States 
Service or some organization connected with the 
conduct of the war. This we cannot and would 
not avoid. We commend the patriotism of these 
noble young men and women, but their going 
makes it still more necessary, still more im- 
portant that thousands of other good teachers 
must not be allowed to abandon their profes- 
sions for business if a fair recognition of their 
financial needs on the part of those in control 
will keep them in the schoolrooms. 

A number of the teachers of our city have 
entered the United States Service, but we have 
had very few leave for the purpose of obtaining 
better salaries elsewhere, altho the salaries paid 
were rather below the average in cities of our 
class in 1914. Since the outbreak of the war in 
Address delivered before the Department of School Ad- 


ministration of the N.E.A., at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1-6, 
1918. 


1914 we have increased the salary list nearly 
35 per cent of the average amount paid our 
teachers and in consequence of this action, our 
teaching force feels that the Board of Directors 
and the Superintendent of Schools have endeav- 
ored to treat them as fairly as conditions will 
permit, resulting in an excellent spirit of co- 
operation together with enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency. 

You may ask how we have found it possible 
to increase our average salary 35 per cent in 
four years. The answer is very simple. We 
have increased the tax rate 40 per cent in the 
same period and I am glad to say that while 
there has been some criticism of this large in- 
crease, the great majority of our citizens recog- 
nize the fact that the standard of efficiency in 
our schools cannot be maintained upon the 
financial basis which existed before the war. 

We should have a much larger appropriation 
fvom the State for our schools, but I regret to 
say that Pennsylvania is still far behind many 
other states in this respect. In our city where 
it costs just about $50 per year to educate each 
pupil, we receive from the State each year just 
a little more than $5 for each pupil, or about 
one-tenth of the cost to the district. Altho the 
corporations and individuals of our city pay to 
the State each year in taxes more than one- 
half million of dollars, yet the amount returned 
to us is a paltry sum for the great cause of edu- 
cation and compels local real estate other than 
that owned by railroads and public utility cor- 
porations to bear ninety per cent of the main- 
tenance cost of our schools. 

Altho the increase in the teachers’ salary list 
is the largest item of our increased expenses, we 
have found that there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the cost of all kinds of supplies and 
equipment. Our coal bill for 1917-1918 shows 
an inerease of 108 per cent over the year 1913- 
1914. The advances in the cost of all kinds of 
stationery have been nearly as large, but by 
practicing the most rigid economy in the use of 
supplies we have saved considerable money in 
this item. The cost of minor repairs to build- 
ings has shown a big increase as far as material 
is concerned, but we have cut the labor cost in 
two compared with four years ago, thru the 
election of a superintendent of buildings, who is 
a thoro mechanic and who either makes the re- 
pairs himself, or has them made by competent 
workmen under his direction. All improvements 
to buildings that can without 
affecting the efficiency of the schools are with- 
held for more favorable conditions. 


be postponed 


The finaneing of new school buildings under 
present conditions is also a great problem for 
school authorities. The city that does not need 
a new building either to provide for increase in 
the school population, or to take the place of an 
obsolete, perhaps condemned building, is indeed 
fortunate. 

In our city we built a very good high school 
building four years ago at a cost, including 
We had 
planned to use the old high school building for 


equipment of approximately $300,000. 


either a grammar school or a junior high school, 
but it was destroyed by fire just before the new 
building was ready for occupancy. 

We then proposed to build two new buildings, 
one in a section of the city which has had a 
rapid growth and where we now have several 
grade schools located in store rooms in business 
blocks and in a church, rooms that are unsuit- 
able for school without play- 
grounds. The second, in another part of the 
city to take the place of an overcrowded and 


purposes and 


38 


antiquated building which does not possess any 
of the features of a modern schoolhouse and 
cannot be made as safe as desired. 

We asked our citizens to approve a bond issue 
of $300,000 to provide these buildings and as 
our people are always ready to sustain the board 
of education in its efforts to improve schoo] 
facilities, their approval of the loan was secured 
at the election held in November last. 

It took some time to conclude all of the legal 
proceedings incidental to the loan and we found 
that in the meantime the price of labor and 
material had advanced to such an extent that 
the buildings which preliminary plans indicated 
could be built for $150,000 each, would now cost 
considerable more. In other words it had be 
come impossible to obtain two buildings of the 
needed for the 
amount we had authorized to expend. 
Even tho we had a larger loan authorized there 
would still be obstacles to overcome, for while 


construction and _ capacity 


been 


it might be possible to obtain the approval of 
the Capital Issues Committee for at least one 
of our needed buildings, it is very doubtful if 
that committee would approve the erection of 
both of them. 

In addition to this the condition of the bond 
market is such that altho municipal bonds have 
a high standing just now as investment securi 
ties because of their exemption from taxation, 
they cannot be sold unless the interest rate is 
higher than loans made for the purpose of mak 
reasonably 


ing public improvements can _ be 


loaded. If the war continues much longer, it is 
doubtful if there will be any market for new 
securities except government bonds, or if the 
offering of any other securities will be per 
mitted. 
investment market if necessary as the primary 


The government must monopolize the 


business of the country at present is to win the 
war and that as promptly as possible. 

And of still more importance than the finan 
cial problem of new school buildings just now is 
the necessity for observing the demand for the 
closest restriction of consumption for private, 
State and municipal purposes of labor and raw 
Paul M. Warburg at a recent meeting 
of the National Conference on War-time Econ 
omy, held in New York, and ealled under the 
initiative of the Academy of Political Science 


material. 


and the Bureau of Municipal Research, said: 

“Individuals will save in small things when 
State and city governments demonstrate their 
determination to save in the great ones. No 
country has any chance for victory that refuses 
to organize its entire population so as to con- 
centrate its thoughts and efforts upon winning 
the war. The Government has first call on our 
sons, our services, our goods, and our savings; 
it is entitled to every ounce of our material and 
man power. In time of war nothing is more 
dangerous than delay. The present emergency 
requires that the country be aroused to a thoro 
consciousness of the fact that whoever uses 
material, credit, labor, or transportation un 
necessarily is placing a handicap upon his Gov- 
ernment in its progress toward victory.” 

In view of such a statement made by a man 
recognized as an authority on economies, who is 
in close touch with governmental affairs, it 


seems imperative that the building of new 
schoolhouses be postponed if possible. 

And yet it will probably be many years before 
schoolhouses can be constructed at less than 
such buildings would cost today. Mr. Replogle, 
Government Director of Steel Supply, recently 
made an interesting statement bearing upon this 


(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Planning the War-Time Schoolhouse 


IV. The 8-Room School 


William Draper Brinckloe 


Yes, | reckon we all agree that the one-story 
school is the ideal type. But, unfortunately, it 
is also the most expensive type—twice as much 
roof as the two-story arrangement, twice as 
much foundation, a third more fuel, and nearly 
twice as much corridor-space! The only offset 
to all this extra cost, is the stairway; and we 
generally need basement and entrance stairs, 
anyhow. So, in these war-time days, with fixed 
(?) charges doubling overnight, the worried 
school board must make its scanty appropriation 
go as far as possible; and that usually means 
eutting out all thought of one-story schools, 
especially when an eight-room building is to be 
planned. In some special cases, a cluster of 
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Fig. 1. Collinwood, Ohio, School 


little one-room frame units may be built very 
cheaply and satisfactorily; the Glendale school 
in Arizona, shown in the February ScHoo. 
Boarp JOURNAL, is an excellent example. But 
generally, land is too costly for this sort of 
thing; and the board turns to the only possible 
scheme—two stories, and full basement. 

Let’s look at figure 1 a moment; the first-floor 
plan of a typical 8-room school.—Pretty good, 
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Figs. 5 and’6. Basement and First Floor Plans, 
School, Rinard, Ia. 





eh?—You have seen lots of other schoolhouses 
arranged on just about that scheme ?—Well, this 
was the Lakeview School, at Collinwood, Ohio; 
173 children were burned to death on that floor! 

Listen: the building was exactly the usual 
sort; brick walls, with frame interior construc- 
tion, and a steam-heating plant in the basement. 
No doubt the builders fancied they had taken all 
possible safety precautions; for there were two 
stairways, the doors were double, opening out- 
ward, and iron fire-esecapes were in place (I am 
not quite clear on this last point; but it makes 
no difference. The fire-escapes would not have 
been used in any event, as you will see). A fire 
broke out in the basement, from a steam-pipe 
touching a wooden beam; a cloud of smoke puf- 
fing up the open front stairway, gave warning 
of the danger. The fire-drill gong clanged 
harshly; the teachers sprang quickly to their 
posts at the classroom doors, and the first-floor 
pupils marched out in orderly fashion. But the 
smoke was getting thicker; the little folk, wait- 
ing in trembling silence on the second floor, 
could stand the strain no longer. The teachers 
stood bravely guarding the hall doors; but the 
children, breaking into wild panic, rushed madly 
out thru the cloak-rooms and down the back 
stairway. One leaf of the outside door stood 
open, the other leaf was bolted; the crowd 
jammed into the narrow space, and stuck there, 
a solid wedge of human bodies. . . . . The 
flames surged up the front stairs, swept across 
the hall, down the back stairs; . . . . help 
arrived, and the door was torn down; but too 
late! 

This could not happen in your school? Your 
cloakrooms do not open on the hall—and you 
have better discipline? Perhaps! But remem- 
ber—regular regiments, drilled steadily with 
iron discipline for years, have often been known 
to go all to pieces when first they came under 
fire; and my little daughter tells me she has had 
two fire drills this season. se 

“The American people have given far less 
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Figs. 7 and 8. Basement and First Floor Plans, 
School, Rinard, la - 
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Figs. 2,3 and 4. Basement, First Floor and Second Floor 
Plans, Centerville School. 


thought to the protection of schools and their 
precious contents than has been given to manu 
facturing plants,” says the latest School Bulletin 
of the National Fire Protection Association. 
Then follows much valuable data on fire-drills; 
that is outside the scope of my subject, how- 
ever. 3ut there are some extremely good 
“safety-first” rules; here is the substance: 

A. Sufficient fire-proof stairways (not open 
fire-escapes) to empty the school in three min- 
utes. 

B. All stairways enclosed on each floor with 
fireproof and smoke-proof partitions; wire-glass, 
reinforced concrete, brick, or something similar. 

©. Stairs to be from four to six feet wide. 

D. Doors from stairways to halls to be fire- 
proof, and self-closing; never hooked back while 
school is in session. This last applies above all 
to the basement doors. 

E. All cloak rooms to open only into class- 
rooms (except, of course, where the cloak rooms 
can open directly out-of-doors). 

F. The building to have at least two exits, 
remote from each other. 

G. Self-releasing catches on both leaves of 
exit doors. 

H. Stairway terminals to be free and clear 
of all obstructions, and not narrowed down in 
any way. 

(There are also many excellent minor rules 
that I haven’t space to record; but you can get 
a copy of the School Bulletin by sending ten 
cents to headquarters of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 87 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Now, let’s turn to figures 2, 3 and 4; the 
floor plans of an eight-room primary school in a 
country town. The total cost in 1912 was a 
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NORTH MAIN STREET SCHOOL, SPRING VALLEY, N. Y 
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Fig. 9. First Floor Plan, North Main Street School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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Fig. 10. Second Floor Plan, North Main Stieet School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


little over $17,000; and the school conforms to opening off the largest classroom, has partition smoke-filled. The average outside fire-escap, 
practically every item of the above rules. A and floor of reinforced concrete. Thus the base- you know, is never used, even at drills; but an 
reinforced concrete stairway, completely en- ment may be all ablaze, yet no smoke or flame inside fireproof stair of this character is use 
closed by solid brick walls, runs from basement can reach the other stories until the flooring is daily for every purpose, and so the children tum 
all the way up; tin-covered fire doors, self-clos- entirely burned thru—a matter of at least fifteen to it automatically in a moment of danger. Th 
ing, are placed at all openings, except the main’ minutes. And even supposing another story to first-story pupils are marched out by the from 
outdoor exit. The roof of the stair-well is frame, be afire, the stairway will be safe and smoke-free entrance; at the same time, the second-stoy 


but has open beams, and no concealed spaces’ until the roof falls. 


Each floor is entirely cut classes file out by the rear, without entering th 


where fire can lurk; the second-story cloak room off from both the others; so the halls cannot get first floor halls at all. The extra cost of enclose 


PD te 








stair-tower and fireproof stairs is little, if am, 

more than the price of an open fire-escape; aul 
the fire-escape is forbidden by the latest built 
ing-laws of most cities! 

So much for “safety first”; we'll take up th 
other points, now. 

The basement (fig. 2) has separate stairwajt 
for boys and girls; the toilets are large enougt 
to hold showers and lockers, if needed. & 
course, the kindergarten could be turned intot 
manual training room. The assembly (fig. 4# 
more or less of a makeshift; two large cla 
rooms are rigged with a folding partition, # 
they may be easily thrown together. The 
age room in basement might readily be used if 
laboratories. Open fireplaces serve as ventilt 
tors; in muggy weather, a little blaze will si 
the air to rising. 








KENNEDY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 


This Maryland school is set to face east ait 


Concluded on Page 58) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TRENTON. N. J 
W.A Poland, Architect, Trenton 


The Junior High School at Trenton, N. J. 


The Junior High School involves problems in storage. The boys’ gymnasium measures 82 feet it there are an examination room for the stu 
planning and construction that are altogether by 55 feet and is lighted perfectly from three dents and an office for the instructor. The 
uwusual in American school architecture. A sides. ‘The room is 22 feet high and is fully’ girls’ gymnasium is slightly smaller than the 
junior high school is not an elementary school equipped for gymnasium purposes. Adjoining boys’. It measures 68 feet by 44 feet and is 
aud it is not fully a high school. Its organiza NN ee oaees lfes ont 
tion has some features which are found in the t p T T 
upper grades of the elementary school and some , 
features which have been limited in the past to ie — 
high schools. As organized at present this type 





of school is not complete unless it covers pre 
vocational courses of a wide variety. ‘This 





necessitates the planning of a considerable num- 





ber of shops and workrooms and in fact more 
shops than have been usual in the high school. 


escape, 
butan} =" aie 
. on building that appeals to us as containing mauy 
of the elements of general type and arrange 


The new Junior High School at Trenton is a 





en tum . 
r. The} ment that must become common to large Junior 


. High School buildings thruout the United 
1d-story States. lhe plant consists really of two build 
“ing the| 8% 2 school and a shop. The former is a 


»nclosel three-story building of the conventional school Se 


if any ype, while the latter is a large one-story shop ni tae . 
with a small seetion containing a second floor. ® 
\ 
| 
a 
— a } 




















ye; alld 
t built} The building was designed by Mr. W. A. 
Poland, architect and business manager of the 
, up the Trenton board of education. It is a first-class 
building in the best sense of the term and the 
main school building is fireproof thruout. 




















fairway} ; 

enough The main school building has been planned an 
ed. O for the broadest possible use as a social center : 
d intot as well as a school. The peculiar shape of the 

fig. 4)i8 building lot and the desirability of making the — 








re cla tuditorium accessible without opening the bal 














‘tion, # ance of the school, account for the unusual loca 
‘he stit lion of the auditorium and for the disposition of 
used ft the gymnasium and classrooms. The lot slopes 
venti) ®8iderably and advantage was taken of this to 
vill stat lace the shops on a lower level than the balance 
of the building. 

east alt The sub-basement of the main school building 
ntains only the boys’ gymnasium, the girls’ 
YMnasium, the boiler room and space for coal 








SUB-BASEMENT PLAN, FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
TRENTON, N. J 
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, ; INTERIOR VIEWS, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TRENTON, N 
Upper Row, left to right, Library and Exterior View of Building; Middle Row, Auditorium and Manual Training Room; 


similar in appointments and general arrange- 
It has a large gallery and a wood floor 
set in concrete. 

The basement of the main building has a large 
boys’ locker room, showers and toilets. Similar 
facilities are afforded for the girls. Special 
lunchrooms are provided for boys and girls and 
a small kitchen is utilized to serve both. 

The large auditorium is the main feature of 
the first floor. The room measures 60 feet by 98 
feet and compares favorably with the high grade 
locker room and the music hall. The proscen- 
ium arch and the ceiling are decorated modestly 
with stucco in the general style of the building. 
The room is fitted with a balcony and has a total 


ment. 


seating capacity of 1,200. The floor is pitched 
slightly from the rear to the front. 
opening is 29 feet wide and 20 feet deep. 
ing rooms are provided for men and women and 


The stage 
I ress- 


provisions have been made for the installation 
of a large pipe organ. 

The main part of the first floor is occupied by 
eight standard classrooms measuring approxi- 
mately 23 feet by 27 feet. 
lighted from one side only and is equipped for 
seating thirty pupils. A feature of each room 
is a bookcase which has been built in the wall 
separating the classes from the corridor. Flank- 
ing each side of this bookcase there are two 
built-in cabinets, each accommodating thirty 


Each of the rooms is 





J. 


Lower Row, Domestic Science Room and Printing Shop. 


drawers. These are used to store the books 
papers and personal belongings of the pupil 
and make it possible to hold double sessions and 
to readily make sixty children comfortable i 
each classroom in alternate sessions. 

A rear wing of the first floor is occupied 
two laboratories and a locker room. The south 
wing of the first floor is occupied by a library, 
an administrative office and retiring room f@ 
the teachers. The library measures 42 feet ¥ 
22 feet 9 inches and has been beautifully fittél 
in a modified gothic style. One end of the row 
is taken up with a large stone fireplace. Built 
bookeases occupy two of the inner walls of # 
The furniture is of the best type @ 


room. 








library equipment and the room is restful for 


: , P i elke a a. 
study or quiet reading. fj i ft es _ } 
On the second floor of the building there are | ™ eS te tied ' | 
{ ; ; 





ten classrooms of standard size and a laboratory 





























suite. The latter consists of two laboratories, an 

apparatus room which is of a size sufficient to 1 comprare 

be used as a teachers’ workroom, a large dark | | om 

room, a locker room and a small apparatus room 1! } 

The gallery of the auditorium may be entered Lal b 

from the main corridor of the second floor. l j 
Communication in the building is afforded by 1 “ r 

means of a central corridor to which access is 

had to five entrances. The stairways are well 

distributed so that one serves the auditorium 1A J , 

: ‘ : . * ae wW t Py 

and the laboratory wing and is practically inde | 

pendent of the remainder of the structure. The ? 

three stairways are enclosed in fireproof towers | 


that will serve as tire escapes in case of panic or 


i} conflagration. The arrangement of the building 
” in this respect 1s unique and especially praise 
Sah 





worthy. 








The shop building is quite different in char 


” 


acter and construction from the main school. 
‘The roofs are wood, covered with heavy fireproof - t 








material and the construction is of the factory 


: 





type. The building is a large square, with a 
light well in the center and is splendidly lighted 
from all four sides. 


bb 





The shopwork of the school divides itself into 
seven general types, of which two are offered to 
girls and five are offered to boys. In the boys’ 


department there is a general workroom in 





which woodworking is taught with a strong 
tendency toward carpeutry and cabinet making. 
This room measures 40 feet by 72 feet and is 
lighted from two sides. A second shop is de 
voted to machine woodwork and measures 28 
feet by 50 feet. Printing is offered in a large, 


well lighted room 40 feet by 60 feet in size. Bors Ws ml BASEMENT PLAN, FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Sheetmetal work is offered in a small shop, forg da TRENTON, N. d 


ing is similarly taught in a special room and a 
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large shop is set aside for other machine shop 
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The domestic science department is housed in | 4 | 
two large rooms measuring about 40 feet by 60 | | : 
feet. ‘The rooms are divided into bays, each of | | 
which is fitted up like a complete home kitchen. | ! 
Kach bay has a small gas range, a sink, kitchen J fF . j | t 
cabinet and a general storage cabinet. A small: i} ] | | [ 
portion of the shop building is carried up to the d| (\ | iL , 
second floor and affords space for four large, | {| |] 
fully equipped drawing rooms. 0] ' \ 
The buildings are substantial in construction 
and finish. The main structure is fireproof and | | f 


has concrete floor construction thruout. The ex 
terior walls are faced with dark red brick and 
trimmed with cut stone. The corridors have 
concrete surface floors and the top floors in the 
classrooms are hard wood. The building is 
heated with steam and ventilation is provided 
by means of a direct unit system. In each class- 
room one radiator is enclosed and is fitted with 
a motor driven fan, which draws the air from 
outdoors and propels it thru the radiator imme 





diately into the classroom. Auxiliary heat is 
provided by means of direct radiation in the 





Classrooms and in other parts of the building. 








books, The building has a total capacity of 36 divi 

pupils sions of thirty pupils each. The faculty in 

yns and cludes thirty academic teachers, a librarian, a 

able ia special teacher in charge of the assembly hall 

and a teacher of writing. In the shops, tive / 

pied by drawing teachers, two teachers of sewing, two 

e south teachers of household arts and four teachers of 

library, manual training are employed. The faculty also 

yom fot includes two gymnasium instructors. The school 

feet ly day consists of six one-hour periods, of which 

ly fittel four are devoted to academic work and two to 

he rool shopwork. 

Built The building was planned by Mr. A. B. 

s of te Poland and cost slightly in excess of $300,000. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


type af TRENTON, N., J. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

On a subsequent page of this issue appears a 
summary of a most important decision on the 
status of the New York City board of educa- 
tion. The decision which was rendered by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, deputy commissioner of 
education for New York City, is worthy of study 
by school boards because it affirms unmistakably 
the principles that the school board is an agent 
of the state and not a city department, and that 
it has and must have independent control of 
the school funds. 

Many citizens and even members of boards of 
education are not clear on the true character of 
boards of education. City officials for political 
or other selfish reasons, refuse to understand the 
relations of the municipality to the schools and 
the board of education. The consequence is that 
there is continual friction over the control of 
the schools, the levying of taxes for schoo] pur- 
poses and the disposition of school funds. 
Schools are an instrumentality of the state, pro- 
vided very wisely for the safety and perpetuity 
of an intelligent democracy. The school board 
is the administrative agency thru which the 
state provides for the control of the schools. 

Much of the confusion which has and still 
exists, is due to the fact that the school board 
is provided for thru the city charter so far as its 
size, organization, method of selection, etc., are 
concerned. Similarly, the limitation of the 
school tax rate has been fixed in the same basic 
city law. Neither of these facts have, however, 
changed the status of the board or of its funds. 
They are rather in the nature of conveniences 
and afford a greater measure of adaptation of 
the school control to local conditions and to 
home rule. So far as school funds are con- 
cerned they are from every standpoint state 
funds. Mr. Finegan makes all these conditions 
very clear and conclusive. 

The most plausible argument for municipal 
interference in school matters has resulted from 
the claim that school taxes locally levied are 
municipal taxes and that the power of check on 
them should be placed in the hands of the offi- 
cials who are responsible to the voters for the 
budget and the tax rate. Those who hold to this 
view forget apparently that in cities where 
school boards are directly elected by the people 
the check is in the hands of the voters who can 
settle any question of high school taxes and 
wasteful use of school funds by the powerful in- 
fluence of the ballot. In New York City there 
may be some reason for the argument, but its 
validity becomes very questionable when it is 
remembered that the mayor has the power of 
appointment and can refuse to appoint or reap- 
point any person who is not committed to the 
general views of the community and of the city 
administration. 

It is our conviction that members of boards of 
education should more freely and widely inform 
their communities on the real nature of their 
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office and on the true character of school funds. 
Such information is always valuable and serves 
to closer understanding and better relations 
between city and school authorities. Once a 
community has fully grasped the principles 
there will be clear sailing for the schools. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS ON SCHOOL BIDS. 

School boards as a class are careful purchas- 
ers and surround their business with precautions 
that have grown up as a result of experience. 
Many of them are more careful in preparing 
their requirements for bids than are municipal 
and state governments and some are even more 
exacting than is the federal government. At 
least one type of precaution which school boards 
take in bidding should be suspended for the per- 
iod of the war. 

The majority of boards of education and rural 
school trustees require bidders on building con- 
struction, on furniture, school supplies and other 
purchases to deposit certified checks, on an aver- 
age, of ten per cent with their bids. This re- 
Guirement has the sanction of law in some states 
but is only a local regulation in many commun- 
ities. The sums thus held by boards very fre- 
quently amount to, or exceed, the total of the 
contract to be let. 
$100,000,000 was spent for permanent school im- 


During 1915-16 an excess of 


provements and it may be conservatively esti- 
mated that fully this amount was tied up dur- 
ing the year in the form of certified checks. The 
individual checks were held in some cases a few 
days, but it is not overstating the facts to say 
that some of the checks were held from two 
weeks to six weeks and even three months. 

Any business man will appreciate the handi- 
cap under which he suffers if any considerable 
amount of his cash, working capital, is tied up 
from two weeks to a month. 

Since the beginning of the war the federal 
government has discontinued its practice of re- 
quiring certified checks with bids for war mater- 
ials and for other goods and services required 
by the government departments. ‘This action 
has been taken in order to relieve the credit 
situation in so far as it is affected by the use 
of certified checks with bids. It is a part of the 
general policy of the government to promote the 
mobile credit of the country and to keep all 
business at its highest point of efficiency. 

It appears to us that school boards might fol- 
low the example of the federal government and 
at least for the period of the war discontinue the 
use of certified checks. This should be done, we 
believe, solely in the interest of easier credit and 
for patriotic reasons. Other safeguards, we be- 


lieve, can be provided to take the place of the ° 


certified check. 

Many firms who are engaged in supplying 
school needs are also doing war work. ‘These 
are in extreme need of every penny of credit 
and may be excused if they are slow to bid on 
school work where certified checks are demanded. 

After all, the use of the certified check is an 
overhead expense which the manufacturer must 
figure and which he must charge to his school 
business. In this connection school boards will 
be effecting an economy if they discontinue their 
requirement for checks. 


BOSTON’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Boston school committee has broken the 
deadlock caused thru its determination to elect 
a Bostonian to succeed Supt. F. B. Dyer. A 
compromise has been finally effected which re- 
sulted in the election of Mr. Frank V. Thomp- 
son. 

Mr. Thompson is well fitted to head the Bos- 
ton school system. By training, by experience 
and by personal ability he stands out among his 
colleagues. If there has been any objection to 


him on the part of the members of the board 
this has been due to his aggressiveness, effi 
ciency and disregard for precedent. We may 
expect to see a very active administration of the 
Boston schools during Mr. Thompson’s term. 


UNWISE CRITICISM. 

Mr. William H. Allen prints in his “Public 
Service” a letter from a city superintendent in 
which the conditions surrounding teaching as a 
life’s calling are bitterly attacked. One para 
graph will serve to illustrate the writer’s extreme 
point of view. He writes: 

“We have absolutely no tenure of office. We 
are wandering intellectual hoboes, dismissed at 
the ill-will or insinuation of any blacksmith, 
carpenter, or shoemaker.” 

While it is true that teachers deserve a longer 
tenure of office and greater security in their 
calling, the above statement must be challenged 
for its truth and for several implications which 
it contains. We are living in a time of serious 
disturbance when the condition of the publie 
mind and of personal mental states permit of 
radical propaganda, unproven statements and 
illogical arguments and when any disturber or 
malcontent is listened to as a prophet, provided 
his plaint strikes a popular chord with a class 
or group of persons. The present statement b 
longs to this type of publie utterance. It is un 
reasonable and unjust and could be made only 
by a man who has suffered a heavy disappoint 
ment, or who has been a failure in meeting those 
personal and human difficulties as well as pro 
fessional and occupational duties which every 
schoolman, particularly a superintendent of 
schools, must meet. It is an unhealthy state of 
mind that will cause a man to class his associ 
ates, among whom he must include himself, as 
intellectual hoboes. Probably there are, as Mr 
W. E. Chancellor claims, some super-morons in 
the teaching profession. 

We are not defending here the unwarranted 
dismissal of teachers and school officers. Such 
actions on the part of school boards are to be 
condemned, whether they result from political 
or personal motives and whether they are per- 
formed by lawyers and doctors or blacksmith 
and shoemakers. 

The fact is that school boards in the vast 
majority of cases are fair and just, and that 
they rarely dismiss teachers and superintend 
ents without cause. Teachers as a class are far 
more secure than other public servants and are 
at least equally as secure as men and women in 
private pursuits. Practically none of the latter 
are secured by yearly contracts as are teachers or 
by three-year contracts as are superintendent: 

It is our experience that the great majority of 
schoolmen who are dismissed have given ample 
cause, directly or thru a long series of minor 
shortcomings, for their own failure. 


CITY PLANNING AND SCHOOLS. 

Specific planning, based upon well defined 
principles, is becoming more and more common 
in the development of new cities and towns and 
in the improvement of old communities. Town 
planning is approaching the dignity of a science 
which calls for the services of well defined types 
of experts and which draws from the fields of 
architecture, sociology, industry, public hygiene, 
ete. 

In the large cities the movements for zoning 
streets and neighborhoods to stabilize and direct 
the use of real estate for well defined purposes, 
are growing steadily and are becoming a fixed 
feature of city government. The purpose is to 
advance the common good as well as to protect 
individual owners, and city beautification, im- 
proved transportation and communication are 
among the results sought for. 
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ty planning has been given an enormous 


impetus thru the war. In every section of the 
country where war industries have been estab 
lished the problem of housing has become acute 


has 


workers and their families. 


and it been necessary to provide for the 
Here not only the 
government but private concerns have exhibited 
a most commendable attitude in seeking to pro 
vide healthful, comfortable homes and to make 
these so attractive from the architectural stand 
Attention has 


laying out of entire village 


point as to leave nothing desired. 
been directed to the 
and city sections on a comprehensive plan which 
includes definite data for building plots, streets, 
parkways, business districts, communication, the 
size and character of homes, ete. 

An examination of a dozen recent community 
projects leads to the conelusion that school pro 
visions have been largely neglected by city plan 
praject 
gives evidence that an 


ners. Only one which we have seen 


attempt has been made 
to place the schoolhouses in or near the centers 
of population. The architects seem to have had 
a hazy idea of the function of the school and of 
its essential relation to each family in the com 
munity. 

It is our conviction that town planning must 
if its ex 


include more than it does at present, 


ponents are to provide plans that will work out 
in practice as beautifully as they do on paper. 


Certainly, they should consult the school author 


ities before they set a high school on a main 
thorofare where there will be noise as well as 
dangerous vehicular travel which the children 
must pass. Similarly, they had better learn 


whether a schoolhouse in an extreme corner of 


a subdivision will not require too long travel 
distances for the smaller children. 
It is 


themselves directly in 


a duty of school authorities to interest 
all city planning activi 
ties and to give advice and help where possible. 


Both in city zoning plans and in new projects 


they should assert .themselves so that school 
facilities will be an essential part of the plan. 
In the English model towns both of the war 


period and of the pre-war period, the school 


house is an essential of the scheme. The same 
is true of Germany and in a lesser degree of the 


remaining Kurope an countries. 


MR. METCALFE APPOINTED 
A most gratifying appointment made during 
the present summer, is that of Mr. Tristam W. 
Metcalfe, to the position of director of research 
in the New York City 
Mr. Metealfe 


schoolmen by his 


schools. 

has won the universal regard of 
intelligent discussions of 
school affairs and his helpful reporting of school 
news in the New 


a period of more than ten years, 


York Evening Globe. During 
no man among 


Americat 


journalists has unde rstood school con 
ditions so well or has presented them so fear 
lessly and so accurately. 


Metealfe is 


By disposition and training, Mr. 


well fitted for the position of research in the 
New York schools. In the past he has ap 
proached every school problem in an open 
minded and fearless matiner. He. is not com 


mitted by personal practice or ekperience to any 
given educational theory or classroom practice, 
and is therefore, able to approach his new work 
with a free hand. 


STANDARDIZATION NEEDED. 

The schoolhouse 
specialized type of building. 
tion of 


is becoming each year a more 
As the organiza 
schools and systems of administering 
them are becoming more complicated, and as 
courses of study are 


are being 


increasing in number and 
the 
building is becoming each year a more compli- 
cated 


enriched in content, so school 


instrument whose parts are necessarily 
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more finely adjusted. Included in this compli 


cation of schoolhouse design and construction 


are the increased demands made by hygienic 
science, by the requirements for better protec 
tion against fire and panic, by the demand for 
better and more permanent construction and by 
the 


education, social centers, ete. 


common use of the building for extension 


' 
It would require a thoro study of each of these 


causes of refinement in school architecture to 
locate the exact causes for unsatisfactory new 
school buildings. The principal causes of in 
adequate and unsuecessful schools may be sifted 
to five or six immediate causes. First, the selee- 
tion of 


tect. 


an incompetent or inexperienced archi 
Second, the 


needs of a new building on the part of a prin 


insufficient knowledge of 
board or its 
Third, the lack of a com- 
plete program before the site is purchased and 
Fourth, the lack of 
unanimity in deciding the educational and ad 


cipal, a superintendent, a school 


building committee. 
the plans are prepared. 
ministrative problems which affect the plan and 
the Fifth, the judging of com- 
petitive plans without a proper professional ad- 


construction. 


visor and without complete data for comparison. 
Sixth, the failure to understand the genius of a 
administra 
tive methods to the plan, or to utilize the oppor 


building plan and to properly adapt 


tunity of the plan for economical and efficient 
school management. 

Back of and more important than any of these 
causes of failure of new schools is the lack of 
specific standards, by which plans submitted to 
and 
Altho architects have had general 


school boards can be measured judged. 
figures for 
the size of classrooms, the width of corridors, the 
width of stairways and altho the opinion has 
been generally prevalent that school architecture 
is a more or less well developed and fixed science, 
we have as a fact had no particular standards 
based on well established precedents. As a con- 
sequence plans have been judged largely on a 
haphazard basis, and personal opinion, rather 
than well founded data, has been the criterion. 
School boards have adopted plans for a variety 
of reasons in which they have sought.to combine 
the elements of efficiency and economy without 
actually having these elements fully and author- 


itatively stated. 


A study has been made in the direction of 
schoolhouse standardization thru a committee 
of the National Education Association headed 


The 


at work two years and has 


by Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, of Boston. 
committee has been 
thoroly analyzed several hundred buildings. One 
of the simplest and most elementary results of 
this study has been the establishment of the fact 
that a schoolhouse plan is not truly efficient if at 
least fifty per cent of the floor space is not de- 
voted to has been re- 


instruction purposes. lt 


markable that buildings which have been con- 


sidered models of design and planning have 
fallen below this standard. At the same time 
considerable surprise has been expressed by 


numbers of schoolmen who thought that a much 
larger proportion of space could be devoted to 
instruction. The committee hopes during the 
coming year to extend its field so as to develop 
ultimately a rather complete system of stand 


ards—a measuring stick—by which schoolhouse 
The committee realizes 
effective the 
members keep in mind not only the elements of 
Their 
problem is not to minimize needed and desirable 


plans can be measured. 


that its labors will not be unless 


economy but also educational eflicieney. 


elements in schoolhouses but to eliminate every 
phase of planning and construction which is un- 
economical either thru too generous allotments 
of space or thru lack of space. 


The school boards of the nation will weleome 
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standards 
which they can apply in the solution of their 
local building problems. It is to be hoped that 
the committee will press its work vigorously so 
that its labors will be at the disposal of school 
authorities within a very short time. 


a general statement of schoolhouse 


MR. HARTWELL TO BUFFALO. 

Buffalo is fortunate in its choice of superin- 
tendents. Dr. Henry P. Emerson, who held the 
office for more than a quarter century was until 
weeks of the 
strongest and most progressive of the older city 
He kept the Buffalo schools 
well in advance among the larger cities and this 
in spite of many obstacles and without the back- 
ing of a lay board of education. 


his retirement a few ago, one 


school executives. 


Dr. Emerson is now succeeded by Mr. Ernest 
C. Hartwell of St. Paul, and the choice of the 
board of education is a most happy one. 

Mr. Hartwell’s rise to the Buffalo superin- 
tendency has been little short of phenomenal. 
Strong educational leadership, a fearless and 
straightforward policy in dealing with school 
board members and teachers, and hard common 
sense have been the chief factors in his succes- 
sive promotions. Added to these qualifications 
Mr. Hartwell has displayed a love for hard work 
and a genuine desire to improve the schools 
without thought of personal reward or recogni- 
tion. At the age of 36 he is a leader who de- 
serves his new office and the recognition which 
his professional colleagues have given him in 
the presidency of the Department of Superin- 
With the co-operation of the teach- 
ing corps and the new board of education, Mr. 


tendence. 


Hartwell should make a good record in progres- 
sive administration of the Buffalo schools. 
Accurate inventories are as much a part of a 
successful school system as they are of a manu- 
facturing plant or a mercantile establishment. 
The manufacturer 
profitable because too much capital is tied up 


who finds his business un- 
in non-productive material, in wornout patterns 
and models, in saleable waste is no worse than 
the school board that buildings, 


stocks of useless teaching materials, ete. 


has useless 


Envy is a by-product of success in education. 
Don’t stand on your dignity. There isn’t any- 
thing much more slippery. 

Some principals take the word supervise too 
literally: they overlook. 
He knows the Truest Way to Teach 
Who puts the Great Thoughts in Simple Speech. 


More than a million dollars have been raised 
by the schools of Minneapolis in various forms of 
patriotic work, according to Supt. B. B. Jackson. 

Of the total contributions since organization, 
$14,038 were contributed thru mite boxes in the 
schoolrooms and the remaining $3,828 were 
earned thru the proceeds of a Red Cross bazaar. 
Contributions to the Red Cross since January 
total $17,866. 

A war ambulance has been purchased thru 
funds raised by the pupils of the Field School at 
Rogers Park, Ill., and will be sent on to some 
hospital unit in France. 

That war deficits open up a new field of college 
rivalry is the opinion of Frank D. Fackenthal, 
secretary of Columbia University. Old forms of 
rivalry have given way to the latest distinction 
of the largest war deficit, 

Mr. Fackenthal points out that some of the 
larger eastern institutions have shortages run- 
ning as high as $300,000. The rise in the cost 
of physical upkeep and the shrinkage in registra- 
tion figures have all tended to play havoc with 
university budgets. 

One of the interesting things about college and 
university deficits is that they are not like most 
deficits, complete losses during war-time but are 
being made to pay large dividends in the form of 
national service. Colleges which find themselves 
obligated for fixed expenditures which the num- 
ber of students does not justify, have turned over 
their unused facilities to the government for re- 
search and instruction purposes. 
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A Code of Professional Ethics 


School boards sometimes cause themselves and 
the teachers whom they employ considerable 
trouble and annoyance, because of a lack of in- 
formation on the aceepted practices of the teach- 
ing profession. While the duties and relations 
of superintendents, principals and teachers are 
fairly well defined in the statutes and in the 
regulations of school boards, there are many 
activities and acts which are determined by the 
unwritten laws of experience and general prin- 
ciples of right action. An observance of these 
experiences and principles is essential if friction 
and trouble are to be avoided. 

As a guide for both school-board members and 
teachers, the New Hampshire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has recently prepared a statement of pro- 
fessional ethics which covers the chief accepted 
principles of action between teachers and school 
officials. This guide is, in part, as follows: 

Responsibility. 

1. The proper conception of education being 
to develop all the powers and faculties of body, 
mind and spirit, with which a child has been en- 
dowed by the Creator, the first duty of teachers 
is to safeguard and bring to the highest state of 
perfection the physical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, social, and so far as possible, the spiritual 
endowment of their pupils. 

2. <As the teacher must necessarily stand in 
leco parentis, in rather large measure, the duty 
of teachers to parents is to seek their acquaint- 
ance, to co-operate with them in the education 
of their children, to become informed of the 
home life and conditions by friendly visits, and 
in all other respects to manifest an interest in 
the individual child. Above all, a teacher should 
be frank, as well as sympathetic, in dealing with 
parents. Criticism by parents should be re- 
ceived with courtesy and patience. 

3. The duty of teachers to the community is 
to be loyal to those in authority over them. In 
case of a conflict of educational ideals, between 
teachers and trustees or school, boards, while 
they should recognize the fact that the school 
authorities must direct the general policy of 
the school, it is the duty of teachers to be loyal 
to their professional ideals, to protest against 
any violation of professional ethics, and in ex- 
treme cases to resign, stating their reasons to the 
community. 

While never exploiting their position, teachers 
should always maintain a progressive conser- 
vatism of thought and action, dignity of charac- 
ter, honesty of purpose, and should take an un- 
qualified stand for the best in education and in 
social life. 

The Duties of Teachers to Fellow Teachers and 
to the Profession at Large. 

1. It is the duty of every teacher to regard 
every other teacher as a fellow craftsman and 
as entitled to all the rights, courtesies, and emo- 
luments that usually obtain in other professions, 
with recognized standards. 

2. It is unprofessional for teachers to criti- 
cise co-laborers and predecessors, as such pro- 
cedure tends to weaken the confidence in which 
the work of our profession is held by the com- 
munity. 

3. All teachers should actively affiliate them- 
selves with professional organizations and should 
acquaint themselves with the proceedings of the 
state association and should interest themselves 
in its activities. 

4. It is an essential part of the ethics of the 
profession that teachers should constantly famil- 
iarize themselves with its recognized and author- 
itative literature. 

5. Since they are rightly regarded as exam- 
ples to pupils, teachers should always so con- 
duct themselves that no just reproach may be 
brought against them. Where liberty of con- 
science is not concerned, they should stand 
ready to make personal sacrifice, because of the 
prejudices of the community in which they live. 


6. It is unprofessional for teachers to tutor 
pupils of their own classes for remuneration. 


7. It is unprofessional for teachers .to pro- 
mote the interests of canvassers and other sales- 
men, either directly or indirectly, by writing 
testimonials of their wares. 


8. It is unprofessional for any teacher to 
lend himself to any scheme of self advertising. 


9. It is unprofessional to call in or to allow 
the use of substitutes, except for serious illness 
or for other grave reasons. 

10. <A clear understanding of the law of con- 
tracts is incumbent upon all teachers. Since 
teachers should scrupulously keep whatever 
agreement they make, they should refuse to sign 
a contract unjust and humiliating in form. 

11. It is unprofessional for teachers to re- 
sign during the period for which they have been 
engaged. They may rightly ask to be released, 
by giving notice of not less than four weeks, but 
must in case of refusal abide by their contract. 


12. It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
underbid a rival in order to secure a position. 


13. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 
or other school officer to offer a position to a 


New York Schools 


The board of education of New York City has 
been emancipated from the influence of the city 
authorities thru a recent opinion given by Assist- 
ant Commissioner Thomas E. Finegan to Auditor 
Henry R. M. Cook on the application of the 1917 
law to the board. The high lights in the opinion 
are as follows: 

“The responsibility for the operation and 
management of the public school system of the 
City of New York is specifically and definitely 
placed upon the Board of Education.” 

“Regulations prescribed by such (municipal) 
officers have no legal or binding effect upon the 
Board of Education.” 

“The law did not confer on municipal officers 
any powers whatever in relation to the adminis- 
tration of the schools.” 

“There is not a syllable in the law which con- 
fers upon the Board of Estimate and Anpportion- 
ment or any city officer authority over the exven- 
diture or administration of the school funds.” 

“The payment of such funds shall be on the 
audit of the Board of Education.” 

“To perform its work as contemplated under 
the law and in pursuance with the recognized 
principles of sound school administration, the 
board must have absolute control of the expendi- 
ture of such funds.” 

“The Board of Education is a cor- 
porate body with independent powers. It is not 
a city body.” 

“Tt is the duty of the board to resist to the 
utmost any encroachments upon its powers by 
city bodies or city officials.” 

The opinion has been delivered to the Board of 
Education and is to be considered in committee 
of the whole after all of the members receive a 
copy. It is said by school officials to be the most 
important document relating to the management 
and administration of the school system since 
the Gunnison decision years ago by the Court of 
Appeals. In his opinion, Dr. Finegan says, in 
considering the question relating to the control 
of the funds appropriated for school purposes: 


Law Gives City Officials No Power Over 
Schools. 

“Very much of the trouble and friction in the 
administration of the school affairs in New York 
City during recent years has been due to the 
action of municipal officers attempting to control 
the school system, and to determine educational 
policies by the authority which such officers tm- 
nroperly and illegally exercised in the anpropria 
tion of funds for school purposes 

“The Board of Education was charged with the 
administration of the schools of the citv. Tho 
law made such board responsible for educational! 
results. The law did not confer on municipal 
officers any powers whatever in relation to the 
administration of the schools. The law 
conferred upon certain municipal officers the au- 
thority to appropriate funds for various purposes 
and among those objects were the maintenance 
of public schools. 

“The Legislature in the enactment of the city 
school law in 1917, sought to correct the situa- 


teacher without first conferring with the super- 
intendent under whom that teacher is employed. 

14. It is highly unprofessional for a super- 
intendent or other school officer to visit, with a 
view to employment, a candidate at work, with- 
out the permission of his or her superintendent. 
When visiting schools, the visiter should never 
disarrange the work of the day. 

15. It is unprofessional for superintendents 
and teachers, in their relations with publishing 
or supply houses, their agents or salesmen, to 
give just grounds for the suspicion of obliga- 
tions tending to influence the purchase or adop- 
tion of books or supplies in favor of any partie- 
ular agent or firm. 

16. The indiscriminate writing of general 
recommendations for pupils or teachers is un- 
professional. 

17. Teachers should at all times be ready to 
assist one another by giving information, coun 
sel and advice, and by such services and acts as 
teachers can perform without detriment to them- 
selves or their work. 
should be regarded as a professional duty for 
which remuneration beyond actual expenses 
should not be accepted. 


Such reasonable service 


Independent of City 


tion caused by municipal officers usurping the 
powers of the New York Board of Education, by 
providing for a direct appropriation of funds 
sufficient to meet the expenses of maintaining the 
school system and by giving full control of these 
funds and responsibility for the expenditure of 
the same to the Board of Education . . . The 
law in this respect is mandatory and neither the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment nor any 
other city official is given any discretion in the 
matter whatever. 

Board of Education Controls School Funds. 

“The Board of Estimate and Aprortionment 
had no legal power or authority to impose any 
conditions upon the expenditure or administra- 
tion of such funds in making the appropriation 
If such conditions were imposed they are of no 
binding effect. The Board of Education is not 
required to respect such conditions. 

“There is not a syllable in the law which con- 
fers upon the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment or any city officer authority over the ex- 
penditure or administration of the school funds. 
On the contrary, the language of the entire act 
is so clear and the intent of the Legislature so 
manifest, that there can be no question of the 
absolute power and authority of the Board of 
Education in this matter.” 

Dr. Finegan points out that funds raised by the 
city for school purposes shall be deposited in the 
treasury of the city and credited to the Board 
of Education, and “the payment of such funds 
shall be on the audit of the Board of Education.” 
“Since the power of audit is expressly conferred 
upon the Board of Education, it may not be con- 
ferred upon the Finance Department,” says the 
opinion. Only in case the Board of Edueation 
should audit a claim, either for salary or other- 
wise, and it should appear to the Finance De- 
,partment that such claim was fraudulent, might 
that department refuse to honor the claim thus 
audited. 

Dr. Finegan also says that this question goes 
to the very heart of a vital point of school ad- 
ministration: 

“Has the Board of Education the sole authority 
to determine who the employees of that Board 
and of the school svstem may be, or mav the 
action of the Board of Education in such matters 
be limited or circumscribed by regulations of the 
municipal officers—either the City Controller or 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment? 

“The responsibility for the operation and 
management of the public school system of the 
City of New York is specifically and definitely 
placed upon the Board of Education. To dis- 
charge that obligation to the peonle of the city 
and to the State, the Board of Education must 
possess absolute power to select sueh persons to 
administer the school affairs as that Board may 
determine. 

Entire Responsibility Put On Board of Educa- 
tion. 

“The Board of Education is charged under the 
law with the duty of creating such organization 
and machinery as may be necessary to determine 

(Concluded on Page 48 
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The Victrola in Open Air Calisthenics, tt 
Benton School, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Effici f a Nati 
e e iclency of a Nation 
y 
a requires that its citizens must be physically fit. 
‘ x ° . . 
~ In the Golden Age of Greece, the city of Athens was supplied with ample playgrounds and 
of gymnasia for the training of its youth. 
1e TL ’ j : J ‘ . ‘ ae 
- __ The schools are the laboratories for future citizenship. Every American boy and girl is en- 
y titled to a correct and carefully supervised bodily development as a part of his school course. 
18 
h l d R d 
' [he Victrola and Victor Records 
‘a ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . : , . J 
m= furnish music which makes Physical Education more attractive, and which makes pupils more re- 
m sponsive in rhythmic feeling. 
Have you tried these selections in your school? 
yn ‘ 
=~ Marches and Rhythms Folk Dances by Victor Band 
x: Boy Scouts of America—March (Sousa) 18331 {Arkansaw Traveler—American Country Dance (Burchenal) 
, 18209 : 
- 10 in RS | Victor Military Band 10 in. 85e | Soldiers’ Joy—American Country Dance 
pe Blue-White March Victor Military Band Black Nag (2) Grimstock (From ‘‘Country Dance 
: 18253 Motives for Skipping (Kindergarten Rhythm) Victor Band 18004 Tunes,’’ Sets III and IV Cecil J. Sharp) 
he . ‘ af ; 
of 10 in. 85c\ High Stepping Horses and Reindeer Running Victor Band 10 in. 85c|Newcastle (2) Sweet Kate (From ‘‘Country Dance 
35228 ( Eros—Scherzo Valse (Martin) (Butterfly Dance) Tunes,’’ Sets III and VI) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
he 12 in.$1.35 _ Victor Orchestra Country Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel (From ‘‘Folk 
ne 7 | Golden Trumpets—Schottische (Rollinson) Sousa’s Band 17160 }__ Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
ird 35608 Jolly General March (Neil 10 in, 85e | "Wpenieen Mountain March (From ‘‘Folk Dance Music’’) 
ie 12 in. Moret) Conway’s Band (Burchenal and Crampton) 
n.” $1.35 Patriotic Medley March Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From ‘‘ Folk 
rod “| No.1 Victor Military Band 17158 Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
on- Cupid and the Butterfly —In- 10 in. 85c)1 See You—Swedish Singing Game (From ‘‘Folk 
the 35532| termezzo (Claude d’ Albert) Dance Book’’) 
ion 12 in Victor Military Band Gathering Peascods (From ‘‘Country Dance Tunes,”’ 
er. $1 35 Dorothy Three-Step— 18010 Set III) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
De- “~ | Mazurka (J. B. Lampe) 10 in. 85c)Sellenger’s Round (From ‘‘Country Dance Tunes,”’ 
cht Victor Military Band Set III) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
hus 17368 | On the Wing Galop 18356 SLady of the Lake—American Country Dance (Burchenal) 
10 in. ; Military Escort March (Lind- 10 in. 85c (Old Zip Coon—American Country Dance (Burchenal) 
oes 85 | say) Victor Military Band Seven Jumps—Folk Dance (‘‘Dances of the People’’) 
ad- Sambre (Le) et Meuse (French 17777 (Burchenal) 
17712 National Défilé March) (A. 10 in. 85c) Ostgétapolska—Folk Dance (‘‘Folk Dance Music’’) 
rity 10 in Turlet) Victor Military Band (Burchenal and Crampton) 
ard 85¢ Le Pére dela Victoire | Father 17084 | Shoemaker’s Dance—Danish Folk Dance (Elizabeth 
the of Victory March) (Louis 10 in. &85e’ Burchenal) 
re Ganne) Victor Military Band ste a | Klappdans—Swedish Folk Dance (Burchenal and Crampton) 
> or Ask any Victor dealer to play the above selections for you. 
For further information, write to the 
an 
the Educational Department 
tely 
eis Victor Talking Machine Co. 
nust Victrola XXV, $85 Camden, N, J. 
s to specially manufactured 
may for School use 
When the Victrola is not in use, the a 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
uca- ment safe and secure from danger, 1 C. | Tt O~O 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
. the tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
; by irresponsible people. 
ition To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous | 
nine trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine | 
— — - ~ —— a = _ products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. > 
nn LE ST A ||S—SSSSSSSS——SS 4] 
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The Universal Teacher 
The Motion Picture 


Imparts all information by presenting to the eye the 
events of the world IN ACTUAL REVIEW. 


Its message can only be properly delivered through 


PERFECT PROJECTION. 


The Universal Projector 
Power’s Cameragraph No. 6B 


has been co-existent with the industry, and has brought 
projection to its present state of high efficiency. 


Powers Projects Perfectly 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








(Concluded from Page 46) 

the qualifications of all of these employees and 
also to make their appointments. To divide this 
responsibility in any way whatever with the 
officials of the city government would bring utter 
confusion and chaos into the school affairs.” 

“They may perform all of these official acts 
without regard to regulations adopted by muni- 
cipal officers or bodies of the City of New York. 
Regulations prescribed by such officers or bodies 
have no legal or binding effect upon the Board 
of Education. Any attempt on the part of such 
officers or bodies to impose regulations upon the 
Board of Education restricting or interfering 
with the freedom and independence of the action 
of such boards should be resented and resisted 
by the Board of Education.” 
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Mr. George J. Loewy, New York City, has been 
named by the board of education to fill the posi- 
tion of Director of Vocational Activities. Mr. 
Loewy attended the public schools, was graduate! 
from the City College and completed cours:s at 
Columbia and New York Universities. He has 
been principal of the Murray Hill Trade School 
and of the Brooklyn Vocational School for Boys. 

Arthur W. Hale has been apnointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Franklin, Mass. 

Miss Emily M. Pevear, a teacher in the Hugh 
O’Brien District of Boston, retired at the close 
of the school term after.an active service of 51% 
years in the public schools of Roxbury. Miss 
Pevear enjoys the unique distinction of not hav- 
ing lost a single day thru her long teaching 
career, 

Mr. F. W. Nichols has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools of Districts 75 and 76, at 
Evanston, Ill., for the next year. 


Supt. Charles M. Gill has been re-elected head 
of the schools at Quincy, Ill. 

Dr. Aven Nelson has been elected permanent 
president of the University of Wyoming to suc 
ceed Dr. Clark A. Duniway. 

Mr. C. W. Mason, principal of the John Mar 
shall School, Norfolk, Va., has been appointed 
supervisor of instruction for the coming year. 
Mr. Mason has entered upon a special course at 
Columbia University. 

Supt. Bruce W. Tallman of Hampton, Ia., has 
resigned to engage in army Y. M. C. A. work. 

Mrs. Eva W. White, for several years director 
of Boston’s social centers, has resigned in order 
that she may give her entire time to the women’s 
and girls’ work at the cantonments. Mrs. White 
plans to unify and co-ordinate the social activities 
in which soldiers and their girl friends partici- 
pate. 

Supt. H. C. Hess of New Ulm, Minn., has re- 
signed as county director for the Public Safety 
Commission to give his time to the work of voca 
tional training in the army, 

W. H. Eisenmann of Elmhurst, Ill., has heen 
appointed superintendent of schools at Alton, to 
succeed Robert A. Haight. 

David A. Ward, superintendent of schools at 
Mannington, W. Va., for the past seven years, has 
resigned. 

Supt. Wilson Hawkins, of Canton, O., has keen 
elected president of Mt. Union College Alumni. 

Supt. Herbert F. Taylor of Manchester, N. H., 
has been re-elected for a two-year term. 

Chester D. Stiles has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Westfield, Mass., to succeed C 
EK. Fisher. 

T. F. Fitzgibbon of Columbus, Ind., has re 
signed to accept the superintendency at Muncie 

Supt. Charles S. Jackson has been re-elected at 
Lynn, Mass. 

Supt. Clarence N. Flood, of Saugus, Mass., has 
resigned. 

Frank V. Thompson, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Boston, has been elected superin- 
tendent to succeed Frank B. Dyer. The appoint 
ment is for six years and carries with it a salary 
of $10,000. 

Mr. R. G. Jones, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Cleveland, O., has been appointed act- 


ing head of the schools during the absence of 
Mr. F. E. Spaulding, who has gone to France to 
undertake educational work for American 
soldiers. 

Supt. John P. Garber of Philadelphia has been 
appointed a member of the Americanization Ad 
visory Committee of the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, for teaching the principles of citizenship 
to foreign-speaking adults The committee is 
composed of seven leading educators who will 
have charge of the campaign and the working 
out of methods under which it will be conducted. 

Lawrence E. Moore has resigned as secretary 
of the board at Saugus, Mass. 

James Storer, secretary of the board at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been placed in class one of the draft 
and is liable to call for service. 

Donald DuShane of Clinton, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Columbus. 
He succeeds T. F. Fitzgibbon. 

Dayton, O. William Prinz has been elected 
supervisor of grade schools for the next year. 
Mr. Prinz will continue as principal of one of 
the grade schools, while discharging his new 
duties. 

Supt. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich., has 
been given an increase in salary of $3,000, mak- 
ing his annual salary $12,000. 

Supt. Frank E. Spaulding of Cleveland, O., 
has been appointed a member of a commission 
of three American educators who will leave 
shortly for France to organize a school and uni- 
versity curriculum for American soldiers. The 
work is to be conducted under the direction of 
the army Y. M. C. A. and the American Uni- 
versity Union and is intended to extend the edu- 
cation of those who left school to enter the ser- 
vice of the government 

Mr. Lucian G. Hickman, principal of the high 
school at Frankford, Ind., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools to succeed O. M. Pitten- 
ger. 

H. B. Wilson, for the past five years head of 
the schools at Topeka, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Berkeley, Cal. Mr. 
Wilson entered upon his duties August first. 

Mr. Wilson received his education in the public 
schools of Clinton County, Indiana, where he was 
born. He is a graduate of the Indiana Normal 
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Your School Books Deserve 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


You use Book Covers to protect your 
books from wear and injury. 


The degree of protection the Cover 
affords must depend upon its strength and durability. 


In buying a cheap Cover you are therefore buying 
inferior protection. 


With books at their present prices you cannot afford 
to buy anything but the best protection. 


For nearly 50 years Holden Book Covers 
have been recognized as the standard of 
guality by which all other covers are judged. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








School and has degrees from the Indiana Uni 
versity and from Columbia University. 

The professional record of Mr. Wilson covers a 
principalship in the schools of Salem, Indiana, 
and as superintendent of schools at Franklin, 
Ind., and Decatur, Ill. He had been superintend 
ent of schools at Topeka since 1913, 

Supt. J. W. McClinton, of Pueblo, Colo., was 
recently elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of ‘Pueblo for the coming year. The 
election of Mr. McClinton to a directorship in the 
Chamber is a fair recognition of a schoolman by 
a businessman, considering the fact that the city 
has a population of 60,000 and the further fact 
that Mr. McClinton has been a resident only ten 
months. 

W. P. Harris has been elected superintendent 
of schools of Joplin, Mo. 

Charles William Spofford, formerly a member 
of the school board of Evanston, Ill., is acting 
as business manager for the Y. M. C. A. at Camp 
Terry, Cal. 

Mr. ©. C, Lively, of Latrobe, Pa., has been ap 
pointed principal of the high school at Charlero1 

Supt. E. A. Smith of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been re-elected for a two-year term. Supt. Smith 
during his incumbency reorganized the schoo! 
system and co-ordinated the work of the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

To further increase the efficiency of the schools 
the board has created several supervisory. posi 
tions. Mr. L. M. Gillerman has been elected 
supervisor of mathematics; Miss Ella M. Dukes 
supervisor of English and M’ss_ Mathilda 
Domenge of French and Spanish 

Supt. Wm. D. Fuller, of the Old Town-Orono, 
Me., School Union, resigned July first, to become 
professor of education in the University of Maine 
Mr. W. O. Chase, of Presque Isle, succeeds him. 

R. 8. Penfield, recently re-elected superintend- 
ent of schools of Rankin, Pa., has resigned to 
enter the publishing field. He is sueceeded by 
Mr. Charles L. Wilson. 

Mr. 8S. R. Grim, of Charleroi, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rochester, 
at a salary of $2,200. He succeeds Wm. S. Taft, 
who has become State High School Inspector. 


Dr. John Alleman of Greensburg, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Uniontown. 

Supt. O. J. Gibson of Williamstown, W. Va., 
has resigned. 

Supt. A. A. Kincannon of Memphis, Tenn., has 
accepted the presidency of the West Tenness2e 
Normal School at Memphis. 

A. C. Barker, former superintendent of schools 
at Oakland, Cal., has received the honor of a 
membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society, a 
national organization whose members are chosen 
because of distinguished scholarship and educa 
tional attainments. 

Dr. W. B. Howard, deputy superintendent of 
schools of San Francisco, Cal., for the past seven- 
teen years, died June 24th at a local hospital fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Howard was 
63 years old. 

Supt. T. M. Gilland of Donora, Pa., has en- 
rolled in the officers’ training school at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Julia Rockafellow has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Waukesha, Wis. 
Miss Rockafellow was at one time county super- 
intendent in Waukesha County and more recent- 
ly has been instructor in the local high school. 

Miss Norma M. Watson, who since 1911 has 
been librarian of the Martins Ferry Public 
Schools and secretary to Supt. W. A. Walls, died 
on June 3. 

In her position, Miss Watson came in contact 
with hundreds of pupils in the community, and 
endeared herself to all by her unfailing courtesy 
and kindness. 

The Loeb board of education of Chicago, whose 
right to reinstatement has been upheld by the 
action of the Supreme Court of Illinois in declar- 
ing the incumbent board to be illegally in posses 
sion of the school offices, has announced that it 
will seek possession, 

Angus Roy Shannon, former attorney of the 
board, and Lewis E. Larson, former secretary 
and business manager who were dismissed fol- 
lowing the seizure of the board rooms last fall, 
have also prepared to regain their offices. The 
present incumbents have been warned that they 
will be held accountable for acts performed by 
them while in office. 
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Reorganization of the board of education of 
San Francisco, Cal., along the lines recommended 
in the Claxton survey report is proposed by the 
Public Educational Society. The society proposes 
to submit a petition to the supervisors in the 
form of a charter amendment to be presented to 
the voters at the fall election. The two out- 
standing features of the amendment are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The board is to consist of seven members, 
to serve without pay, instead of the present four 
who receive $3,000 a year. 

2. The superintendent is to be a qualified 
teacher and an expert in educational matters and 
is to be employed by the board instead of elected 
by the people. 

The proposed change regarding the organiza- 
tion of the board reads: 

The school department shall be under the con- 
trol and mangement of a Board of Education 
composed of seven school directors, who shall be 
appointed by the Mayor. They shall serve with- 
out compensation. They shall be citizens who 
are not less than 30 years of age, who have been 
residents of the city and county for at least five 
years prior to their appointment, and who have 
not during such five years been members of the . 
teaching staff or held any salaried positions in 
any public or private school system or school, it 
being the purpose of this section that the Board 
of Education shall represent that part of the 
community on whose behalf educators are em- 
ployed. The term of office of the directors shall 
be seven years. 

The change pertaining to the superintendent is 
as follows: 
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The Superintendent of Schools shall be the 
executive officer of the Board of Education. He 
shall be appointed by said board to serve during 
its pleasure. 

The positions of superintendent and deputy 
superintendents of schools shall be deemed to 
require expert or technical training, and shall 
not be subject to any provisions of this charter 
prescribing residence qualifications for officers or 
appointees; provided, however, that during their 
incumbency appointees to such positions shall 
actually reside in San Francisco, and, in case any 
such appointee fails so to do, his appointment 
shall be forthwith revoked by the board. 

Numerous other changes are planned. The 
leasing of school property is to be made to the 
highest bidder after due advertising, and at least 
five of the board of directors must concur before 
finally approved by the city officials. 

The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., 
plans the establishment of junior high schools. 
The new arrangement is expected to bring oppo- 
sition from principals and patrons because of the 
fact that pupils of the higher grades take high 
school subjects and athletic work and frequently 
begin a foreign language a year earlier. 

The fuel administrator of Philadelphia has ap- 
proved the school board’s plan for saving at least 
15,000 tons of anthracite coal next winter. The 
plan makes possible the use of a cheaper grade of 
coal for banking purposes and avoids the short- 
ening of the school term. 

Rock Island, Ill. The board has decided to 
handle all school books and will dispose of them 
at cost to the students, plus the transportstion 
charges. 

State Supt. Hyatt of California has rendered a 
decision to the effect that textbooks of the state 
must be used as accepted by the state board of 
education. The opinion was given in answer to 
a request of a teacher in Los Angeles that she be 
given permission to use some other book in 
music. 

Fifty thousand children in Massachusetts have 
been taken from the schools during the past year 
and put to work in shops and factories, according 
to a report of the State Board of Education. The 
children range in age from 14 to 16 years and 
are made up mainly of those whose families are 


in need of their earnings because of war condi- 
tions. 

The schools of Decatur, Ill., have experienced a 
loss of 700 students over last year. The reduc 
tion in students means eventually a loss of $2,000 
to the schools. 

In a decision recently rendered by the District 
Court of Devils Lake, N. D., the right of school 
officials to enforce the vaccination law of the 
state is upheld. The decision was given in the 
case of Dr. W. F. Rhea, chiropractor, against the 
board of education, in an action to compel the 
board to admit his son to school without vaccin- 
ation. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has rented a piece 
of ground from the Union Terminal Company 
upon which it has erected two large sheds for the 
storing of coal. The sheds are built, one on each 
side of the railroad track, and coal may be un- 
loaded from either side into the sheds. Two 
thousand tons of coal will be stored in school 
bins and three thousand tons will be reserved 
for the sheds. 

The school board of Clinton, Mass., has named 
each of the school buildings after a deceased 
member of the board. 

A general reorganization of the school system 
of Oakland, Cal., has been made upon the sug 
gestion of Supt. Fred M. Hunter, resulting in the 
dismissal of eleven teachers and the reassign- 
ment of several others. A division of the duties 
of the supervising head of the Oakland Technical 
High School has been made, W. F. Ewing belng 
given charge of the business affairs of the school 
and P. M. Fisher of the educational affairs. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has decided not 
to rescind the rule prohibiting the use of school 
buildings for political meetings. 

Dr. John D. Hilton, chairman of the joint 
school board of Swansea and Somerset, Mass., has 
resigned to enter army Y. M. C. A. work. 

Benjamin Bourne, member of the school board 
of Peoria, Ill., has been called in the draft. 

Dr. Minnetta Flinn-Jordan has been elected 
to the board at Wabash, Ind. She is the first 
woman to hold office. 

Daniel R. Cameron, widely known as a busi- 
ness man and educator in Chicago, died at his 
home in Altadena, Cal., where he had gone for 


his health. Mr. Cameron was for sixteen years 
a member of the board of education and was 
twice elected president. 

Arthur Fisher has been appointed business 
manager, and Charles L. Bush, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, for the board of educa 
tion at Evansville, Ind. 

EK. H. Andrews has been appointed secretary 
of the board of education at Three Rivers, Mich. 

Wm. H. Brogunier has been appointed purchas 
ing agent of the school board at Rockford, Il. 
In addition to his duties as purchasing agent, 
Mr. Brogunier will supervise the janitorial force. 

William Harkness, for eighteen years a mem 
ber of the board of education of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at his home on June 8th, at the age of 77. 
Mr. Harkness was appointed to the board in 1879 
by Mayor Howell. He had charge of the con 
struction of the Girls’ High School and the Boys’ 
High School and was responsible for the organi 
zation of the Teachers’ Training Sehool. 

Miss Dorothy Dowding has been appointed 
clerk of the school board. 

Dr. Thomas H. Lewis of Western Maryland 
College, has been appointed president of the 
Maryland State Board and William T. Warburton 
of Cecil County, vice-president. 

The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has re- 
elected Secretary D. D. Hammelbaugh and Pur 
chasing Agent Frank C, Foose. 

F. L. Bensinger has been elected secretary of 
the school board of Franklin, Pa., for his fifteenth 
consecutive term. 

Dr. R. M. Bolenius has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the board at Lancaster, Pa. 

A. W. Moss has been re-elected secretary, and 
George B. Heycock supply clerk, of the school 
board at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The high school of Haverhill, Mass,., expert 
enced a decrease in enrollment during the school 
year. Starting last September with an enroll- 
ment of 1,045 students, the number was gradually 
reduced to 800 students when school closed in 
June. It is expected that the enrollment in the 
fall term will not exceed 950 students. The fall- 
ing off is mainly among boy students who are 
attracted by the demands for their services and 
the high wages paid. 
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1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





Durand Steel Lockers add much to the 
modernness of appearance of a school, as well 
as to the comfort and contentment of the 
They protect from loss, damage and 
dirt, and they inspire orderliness, care and 


Durand Steel Lockers are built to last, with 
hard usage,as long as the school. Each small- 
est part is strongly and accurately made. 
Material and workmanship are not stinted. 


Send for catalogue of Durand Steel Lockers for 
Symnasium, schoolroom and coatroom; or cata- 
logue of Steel Bins for library and school purposes. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Money spent in making the school attractive 
and comfortable for pupils is well invested. 
Scholars who take pleasure in their sur- 
roundings will take far greater interest in 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 
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Springfield, Mass. One hundred teachers en- 
gaged in summer industrial work during the 
vacation as a means of solving the labor short- 
age. 

Teachers in Oklahoma are required to sign an 
Oath of allegiance before they are appointed to a 
teaching position. 

A special committee of the state board of edu- 
cation of Pennsylvania, has been named to enact 
a law providing for payment by the state, in 
addition to the present school appropriation, to 
every district in the state, at least one-fourth of 
the salaries now paid by such districts to their 
teachers. It has been shown that increased cost 
of living requires more pay for teachers, and 
Many districts have been unable to hold teachers 
because of the war emergency. 

Baltimore, Md. An attempt was recently made 
to introduce into the board a resolution permit- 
ting women teachers to marry men in govern- 
ment service, and to retain their positions dur 
ing the war, or as long as the board saw fit. It 
Was suggested that such a rule would relieve the 
shortage of teachers. 

The Bureau of State Research of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce has issued 
the first part of its report on the investigation 
of teachers’ retirement systems in the state. The 
report was prepared by Paul Studensky, super 
visor of the investigations of the Bureau and 
presents an analysis of the history of the sys- 
tems from the time of their establishment. 

Among the changes introduced in the fund by 
legislation, the most important were the pro- 


vision of the law of 1907 making membership in 
the fund compulsory for all new entrants and 
the provision increasing the rate of contribution. 
The contribution required is two per cent, two 
and one-half per cent or three per cent of salary, 
according to the length of service of the teacher 
at the time he enters the fund. The present 
rate is inadequate to meet the cost of the bene- 
fits. As a compulsory membership, it was in- 
tended by the leaders of the fund to serve to 


increase the revenues. It was not realized that 


while an increased membership means additional 
contributions and increased revenues, it means at 
the same time increased liabilities, and since the 
contributions are unsufficient, an increased 
actuarial deficiency. 

The monograph asserts that no further make- 
shifts in financing the fund of the state pension 
would improve the situation and that a reorgani- 
zation on an actuarial basis is urgently needed. 
Then the writer raises the question whether this 
reorganization should be effected separately for 
each system or whether the systems should be 
consolidated into one. A separate reorganization 
would involve for the teachers the necessity of 
carrying all the burden of the future liabilities 
of the fund and supplying the many millions 
needed to cover its past deficiencies. On the 
other hand it would involve for the state the 
necessity to appropriate perhaps as much as 
$1,000,000 annually for the support of the state 
pension system on a reserve basis and the dupli- 
cation of benefits would continue. 


If, on the contrary, a single system were estab- 
lished and supported by joint contributions, the 
burden upon either party might be considerably 
less and the system could “meet the economic 
needs of every member of the system, effectively 
relieve the schools of superannuated and dis- 
abled, insure the efficiency of the teaching staff 
and benefit the public at large.” 

The second part of the report will deal with 
present conditions, as revealed by the investi- 
gations of the Bureau’s experts. 

Cincinnati, O. The board has ruled that teach- 
ers of German must qualify as English teachers 
or suffer the loss of their positions. About 28 
teachers are affected by the rule. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Teachers in ‘the public 
schools are required to sign an oath of allegiance 


before they may be appointed to teaching posi- 
tions. 


Supt. C. L. Wright, of Huntington, W. V., has 
compiled a report showing that seven and one- 
half per cent of the pupils of the elementary 
schools failed of, promotion in the second semes- 
ter. This record, according to Mr. Wright, is the 
second best since the system of determining 
scholarship by teachers’ semi-annual reports was 
devised. It provides that semi-annnual reports 
shall be submitted to the superintendent, show- 
ing the percentage by school and grade of those 
who have failed to meet requirements. Explana- 
tions must be attached by the teachers so that 
provision may be made for readjustment suited 
to individual cases. 


It has been found that the system benefits not 
only the pupil but the school patron and tax- 
payer. It overcomes the over-age handicap and 
makes it possible to help the retarded pupil be- 
fore the year has ended. It is estimated that in 
cost alone, the system has saved the city over 
$18,000. 

The splendid schools of Salt Lake City have 
been the pride of the citizenship for the past two 
years. Modern pedagogy and combined advanced 
methods of education as carried out under the 
direction of Supt. E. A. Smith have attained a 
degree of efficiency in training the young which 
has been gratifying to parents. Under Mr. 
Smith’s energetic administration, parents and 
teachers have been brought closely into contact 
and the schoolhouse has become a civic center 
for the city. ; 

Some of the important school movements in- 
stituted by Dr. Smith which have been especially 
gratifying to citizens have been the domestic 
science for junior grades, the training given in 
manual training, the night schools for foreigners 
and the night business courses for those who 
cannot attend in the daytime. 


Athletics, music, war gardening, public speak- 
ing and domestic science have been pushed to the 
front and the patriotic side has also been given 
considerable attention. 
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Model F 2—$31.50 


and laboratory. 


on request. 


New York Washington Chicage 





Bausch |omb 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


No matter how simple a microscope may be to 
operate, its construction requires unusual mechanical 
precision to assure the fine adjustments necessary | 
while the optical problems involved demand likewise 
the highest degree of mathematical 
accuracy and the expert hand of 
the most skillful craftsman. 


| 
Study any Bausch and Lomb | 
microscope point by point 
judge it mechanically, or by its | | 
optics, or its simplicity, or its [| | 
rugged practical 
and you will find sound reasons 
for its wide popularity. The pres- 
tige and quality of Bausch and 
Lomb products are nowhere better 
exemplified than in this complete 
series of microscopes for classroom 


Detailed data is available in booklet form. free 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical G. 


| 
411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of High-Grade Optical Products 


construction 


Built to last. 


the American Red Cross. 
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HARTWELL TO BUFFALO. 

Ernest C. Hartwell, of St. Paul, Minn., on July 
Sth, was unanimously elected superintendent of 
schools at Buffalo, N. Y., at a salary of $7,000 per 
annum. Mr. Hartwell’s name was decided upon 
following a consideration of one hundred eligible 
educators. Mr. Hartwell entered upon his duties 
August first. 

Ernest Hartwell was born in Albion, Michigan. 
He received his education in the public schools 
of Albion and in Albion College. Later he at 
tended the University of Michigan and the State 
Normal College, receiving the degrees of A. B. 
and M. Pg. 

Mr. Hartwell’s professional career began at the 
State Normal College, when he accepted a teach 
ing position shortly after leaving the University. 
Before going to St. Paul, he was superintendent 
of schools at Sault Ste. Marie and at Petoskey, 
Mich. He also had charge of departmental work 
in the high school at Cedar Rapids, Ia. He had 
been superintendent at St. Paul for the past two 
years. 

Mr. Hartwell is a contributor to several edu- 
cational magazines and is the author of two books 
on school subjects entitled “Teaching of History” 
and "Manual for Guitteau’s Government and Poli 
tics of the United States.” At present Mr. Hart 
well is the president of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association. 


MR. GROUT ELECTED AT PORTLAND. 

D. A. Grout, assistant superintendent at Port- 
land, Ore., on July 5th was elected superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed L. R. Alderman, who 
becomes Director of War Work. 

Mr. Grout was born in Canada and is a grad 
uate of the Elgin, Ontario, Model Training School 
for Teachers, and of the Ottawa, Canada, Normal 
School. 

In 1890 he came to Oregon. He served as prin- 
cipal of the North Central School for five years, 
principal of the Atkinson School one year and of 
the Park School for ten years. He is a graduate 
of the University of Oregon law school. 

In April, 1906, Mr. Grout was elected principal 
of Washington High School and in July he was 


* made assistant superintendent of schools. 


LONGANECKER ELECTED AT RACINE. 

F. M. Longanecker of Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Racine, 
Wis., to succeed B. E. Nelson. Mr. Longanecker 
entered upon his duties August first. 

Frank M. Longanecker was born in Ohio. He 
is a graduate of Hiram College and of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was a teacher of Latin 
at the Fayette Normal School from 1899 to 1901 
and assistant in Latin at the University of Mich 
igan from 1903 to 1904. He filled the position of 
principal at the Texas Christian University and 
at the Charleston High School. From 1909 to 
1912 he was supervisor of examinations for the 
West Virginia Department of Education. In 1912 
he became principal of the high school at Park 





F. M. LONGANECKER 
Superintendent of Schools, Racine, Wis 





EVERY SCHOOL NEEDS 


THE DE VRY 
Portable Motion Picture Projector 


PERFECTED PROJECTION 





Motor Drive and Rewind 
7° 2i7° <7" 

Weighs but Twenty Pounds. 
Attaches to any Light Socket. 
Takes Standard Size Reels and Film. 
Any Size Picture up to 12 ft. 
Any throw up to 80 ft. 

No setting up—no adjustments. 
Ready instantly. 
Equally desirable for class-room 
and auditorium. 
Universally applicable. 

No special wiring required. 
Simplest to operate. 


Adopted by the United States 
Government in all Departments where 
Motion Pictures are used, and also by 


Used in all Y. M. C. A. work on 
transports, at home and abroad. 

Ford Motor Car Company have 70 
De Vry’s, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany have 25 and Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car Company have 75. 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 


<< 
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Everyone interested in public instruc 
tion is awake to the inestimable value 
of moving pictures as an aid to edu 
cation—a fact evidenced by the number 
of schools which are installing moving 
picture machines. 

While stationary projectors in an edu- 
cational institution undeniably have 
their value, their usefulness is limited 
in that pictures can be shown only in 
the auditorium or the classroom in 
which the projector is stationed. 


THE De VRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR, 


weighing but twenty pounds and re- 
quiring only attachment to an ordinary 
light socket to be put in operation, is 
especially adaptable for school use. 
With the DE VRY neither the History, 
Geography, Physiology, Botany nor the 
Nature Study Class need be deprived 
of this aid to instruction, for it can be 
carried from one classroom to another 
and be put in operation in a moment’s 
time. On this plan, many schools now 
using the DE VRY have adopted a 
daily schedule for its use in the various 
classrooms. 

In your Social Center the DE VRY 
will be found a source of unfailing helpfulness 
and entertainment No school should be 


without a DE VRY and its manifold possi 
} bilities for instruction and recreation. 





For further information address 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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ersburg and two years later he was elected to the 
superintendency. 


Dr. William Fairley, principal of the Commer 
cial High School at Brooklyn, N. Y., died July 9th, 
at his summer home in Massachusetts. He was a 
graduate of Amherst College and of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland, O., will sail 
August 10th for France, where he will act as a 
member of the commission which is to organize 
and conduct a war zone school for soldiers of the 
American expeditionary force. The plans for the 
school are the work of Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes 
of Yale University and have the approval of 
General Pershing. 

J. R. Morgan, for the past sixteen years con- 
nected with the schools at Trinidad, Colo., has 
resigned. He was appointed superintendent in 
1908. 

Supt. J. L. Smith of Lincoln, R. L, has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. C. J. Koch of Baltimore, Md., has given 
up his vacation pleasures and has entered the 
government shipbuilding plant in the city He 
recently completed a preliminary course in ship 
building at an eastern plant. 

John Alleman of Greensburg, Pa., has been 
elected temporary superintendent at Uniontown, 
Pa., to act in place of Supt. C. N. MeCune who is 
in the government service. 

A readjustment of school boundaries in a num- 
ber of the school districts of New York City is 
proposed by Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger in order to 
make a more satisfactory division of duties and 
responsibilities among the superintendents. It 
is proposed to assign a superintendent to every 
four districts in certain sections and in others to 
appoint one for every district, the assignments 
to vary according to conditions. 

H. M. Corning, principal of the Rice school at 
Trinidad, Colo., has been elected superintendent 
of schools to succeed J. R. Morgan, resigned. 
Mr. Corning is a native of Pennsylvania, a grad- 
uate of Dickinson College at Carlisle, and was 
formerly superintendent at Newport. 
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ANNUAL PARK FETES OF FOLK DANCING AND GAMES AT PROSPECT PAR 


Folk Dancing 





EE 


tK, BROOKLYN, N. Y Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





at Parks and Playgrounds \¢.8/ 


Wherever there is a Park or a Playground there should be Games and Folk Dancing. The 


value of out-of-door recreation for children is recognized by parents and educators. 


The move- 


ment has rapidly spread from coast to coast. The Cecil J. Sharp Folk Dance Records are 


the best material available for those having charge of Parks and Playgrounds. 


The dances 


are authentic, melodious, quaint, and were recorded under personal supervision of Mr. Sharp. 


Gathering Peascods. Country Dance—English The Black Nag—New Bo-Peep, or Pickadilla. Country 
A3063 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. A3068 Dances—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in 75 Mage On A Cree—Hey, Boys, Up We Go. Country 10-in 75¢ The Butterfly. Country Dance—English. 
Dances—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
Row Well, Ye Mariners. Country Dance —English Hunsdon House. Country Dance—English 
A3064 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band A3069 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 
10-in 7 5« Three Meet, or The Pleasures of the Town. Country 10-in 75« The Old Mole. Country Dance—English. 
Dance—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 


Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. Country Dances—English 
A3065 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band A3070 
10-in 7S« Sellenger’s Round. Country Dance—English 10-in 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 
Blue Eyed Stranger. Morris Dance—English 
A3066 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band A3071 
10-in 75« Rigs O’Marlow. Morris Dance-—English 10-in 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 


Tideswell Processional. Morris Dance—English 


Newcastle —-Heartsease. 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) 
75¢ If All the World Were Paper —Parson’s Farewell. 
Country Dances—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 

Old Mother Oxford (Jig) 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) 

5¢ Jockie to the Fair (Jig). 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) 


: Country Dances—English 
Prince’s Band 


Country Dance—English 


Prince’s Band. 


Country Dance—English. 
Prince’s Band 


Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance. Sword Dance—English. 
A3067 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band A7529 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince's Band 
10-in 7S« Helston Furry Processional. Morris Dance—English 12-in $1.25) Flamborough Sword Dance. Sword Dance—English. 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 


(Cecil J. Sharp.) 


Prince's Band. 


Columbia Grafonolas and Cecil J. Sharp Folk Dance Records are used in the New York City 
Schools and Playgrounds, where more than 100,000 children were taught Folk Dancing last season. 
Hear these records at any Columbia Dealer’s. For additional lists of Folk Dances 





olumbia 


School Grafonola 





Educational Department 


and other Columbia Educational literature, check the coupon and mail to 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 








COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
Educational Dept. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature 
(Check subject desired) 


List Folk Dance Records 
Music Appreciation records 
School Grafonola Catalog 
*““Music Moods’ Bulletin 


Name 
Town 


State 


Grade (AJ June) 
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WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 







TRANSLUCENT 


SHADE MATERIAL 


MOUNTED ON 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


Write us to mail you our interesting 
folder which describes this superior 
plied yarn fabric, so suitable for 
shades in schools. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans ora 
list of window sizes, quotations will s. L. T. 
be furnished at once. re Sarena. 


nted on 
Self-Belencin Adjustable 
hade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 


219 
West OHIO we WALGER CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1905 











Keep Out the Sun But— 
Let In the Light 


The eyes of a single pupil are 
worth much more than the 
small cost of all the window 
shades installed in your school. 


Therefore, it is your duty, 
Mr. Schoolman, to install 
window shades that permit 
light and air in the classroom 
and at the same time prevent 
' the piercing rays of the sun 
from injuring the eyes of both 
the pupils and the teacher. 


DRAPER’S 


COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


SHADES 


can be adjusted in such a 
way as to shut out the rays of the sun and yet allow a 
sufficient amount of light and fresh air to come into the 
classroom. 




















Here’s your opportunity to investigate before you buy 
window shades. Let us know the size and how many 
windows in your classroom are on the sunny side of the 
school building. We will gladly make suggestions and 
quote you prices. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











Message from our 


Uncle Sam 


on 


Physical Education 
and Play 


“In the new civilization one of the most important 
problems of the school, and the central problem of physical 
education, is how to secure and conserve health. This is 
becoming more and more a community problem.” 








“Whenever conditions will permit, the physical exercises 
should be conducted on the playground.” 





“Two double periods per week should be considered a 
minimum for this work. These exercise periods of ninety 
minutes twice per week should be supplemented by play 
periods after school of at least one hour, and, of course, by 
the regular recess periods and setting-up exercises between 
class periods.” 





“Grounds and gymnasiums are practically useless 
unless they are kept equipped for activities.” 
—Enxtracts from Bulletin No. 50 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


We have “Everything for the Playground.”’ 
Let us help you. Send for free catalog. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue 


Anderson, Ind. 











Stewart Hartshorn Co. 





CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 






































TWO - OUR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT BRACKETS 
CENTER ih No. 86 & No. 87 
oF winvow | | = ARE 
PERMIT Ke 2 : DESIGNED TO 
PROPER ASSIST 
REGULATION | : | | IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT — . RESULTS 
SPECIFY 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Holophane Superficiency Reflector 
Used in many well-lighted schools 








HOLOPHANE 


SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 







—o- 


Fully 10% of our 20,000,000 school 
children have defective eyesight, says 
the United States government. 

Most of this trouble is due to poor 
lighting. 

Not so much to insufficient lighting, 
mind you, as to poor lighting. 

Do you realize that even in a bril- 
liantly lighted schoolroom it may be 
difficult for a child to see? 

The explanation is simple. If a bright 
light shines in the child’s eyes, the size of 
the pupil of the eye may be reduced so 


Holophane Glass Co. 
Dept. F 14 
340 Madison Ave., New York 


ave Our chil rem 


/ from wearing glasses 


greatly that the child cannot see its work 
even if this is brightly lighted. 


This is the reason why it is even more 
important to control light properly than 
to generate it abundantly. 


To save our children from the necessity of 
wearing glasses, be sure your schools are 
equipped with Holophane Reflectors. They 
shield the eye and direct the light where 
it is needed. 


Our book, “Scientific Illumination for 
Schools,” will enable you to judge the 
value of your present lighting system. 
Send for it. It’s free. 


















THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 
Lane Technical High School of Chicago recent 
ly won first place in the Liberty Bond campaign 
of the schools, with a total of $672,600 to their 
credit. In the war recreation fund drive they 
also won first place, with a fund of over $2,750 
The school boys to the farms of 
Dlinois. 

Students of the Philadelphia high schools have 
been organized into a so-called Junior War Work 
ers Corporation for work upon small parts of 
marine engines being built for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The plan is to accept sub- 
contracts from marine or other machinery con 
tractors at a proper figure. Money earned by the 
corporation, not actually paid out in wages, is to 
be re-invested in new machinery or applied to 
other needs. Workers will be given a minimum 
wage of $11.50 per week. 

Chester, Pa. Four thousand workers at the 
Chester shipyards recently undertook an evening 
course in shipbuilding under the direction of the 
board of education. The work is in charge of Mr. 
F. H. Baker, Jr., of the training department of 
the shipyards and classes are held five nights 
each week. Men without a knowledge of English 
are taught to speak and read English properly. 

Kansas City, Mo. The close of the war savings 
stamp campaign has shown that a total of $200.- 
456 in sales was due to the work of 40,000 chil- 
dren in the schools. Benton led the ward schools 
with sales amounting to $30,530. 

The public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., sold $180,- 
000 worth of war savings stamps during the 
recent stamp drive. 

Fifty high school boys of Boston have enlisted 
in farmwork. The boys will work until October 
12 and will be presented with honor badges after 
they have completed the term of service. 

The total amount of Liberty Bonds of the third 
issue, sold thru the schools of the state of Illi 
nhois was $10,998,900. Of this amount, Chicago 
schools sold 7,781,300 and Cook county, outside 
of Chicago, sold $1,066,650. The fifty dollar 
Liberty Bond offered by Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, to 
the elementary city or village school selling the 
Most bonds in proportion to enrollment was won 
by the Elkhart School. Aroma Park Township 


9c 


has sent 35 





High School, in Kankakee County, won the prize 
for selling the most bonds thru high school stu- 
dents. 

Joplin, Mo. 
established by 
days a week. 


AN INVENTORY AND STOCK SHEET. 

The accompanying illustration is a small repro- 
duction of the loose-leaf form used in Ionia, Mich- 
igan, for keeping a complete record of the equip- 
ment in the several school buildings of the com- 
munity. The original sheet measures 10 by 14 
inches and fits a standard binder. 

The form permits of a complete record of all 


A radio buzzer school has been 
the board. Classes are held six 


articles of permanent furniture and equipment in 
each school building. Space is provided, as an 
examination of the cut will reveal, for a history 
of each item, for an estimate of its present value 
and for a statement of its condition. 


The blank is made out each: year in June and 
is rechecked in September and January. A copy 
is kept in each principal’s office and in the office 
of the superintendent of schools. 


The sheets have been found to be a complete 
check on all school materials and to afford a 
ready means for appraising school property. The 
sheet was prepared by Mr. A. A. Rather, Superin- 
tendent of the Ionia Schools. 
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RECORD OF EQUIPMENT IONIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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CATALOG IS NOW 


THE TENTH EDITION OF OUR 











READY 











plants. 


manual training. 


delivered right. 


New York Office : 


70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Office, Factory and Showroom : 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 








Our new catalog illustrates and describes our 
guaranteed laboratory furniture for chemistry, 
physics, biology, physiography, domestic science, 
domestic art, pathology, hospitals, 
It also contains complete lines of domes- 
tic science utensils, and tools and benches for 


If you are interested in high grade labora- 
tory furniture, we guarantee satisfactory service. 
Our goods are designed right, made right, and 


Our central location and excellent facilities 
enable us to give you the best of service. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


and industrial 





Columbus 
Baltimore 








Minneapolis Office : 


[it cena Copeman coemnENNES Ty 


For Teaching Practical Electricity 


(Patented) 





The School of Engineering of Milwaukee, 
80 well known throughout the United States for its practical electrical 
course, and the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
laboratory equipment, have collaborated in the production of this line 
of Electrical Equipment. 


See our exhibit at the Fourth National Exposition of Chemical In 
dustries, Grand Central Palace, New York City, Week of September 


RE YG. Ce 


LABORATORY — FURNITU 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Atlanta 
New Orleans 
Little Rock 


Kewaunee Electrical 
Laboratory Equipment 


This is a most ade 
quate, yet simple and eco 
nomical unit forteaching 
practical and theoretical 
electricity. It permits 
the performance of more 
than sixty experiments 
It is especially designed 
for High School class« 


We are. equipped to 
supply all demands, from 
the smallest school re 
quirement to the largest 
demonstration purpose 
for « lass or lec ture room 
work, general laboratory 
practice or individual 
experiments 


so well known for its superior 


> ERED <A 


Zod. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dallas Kansas City 
El Paso Minneapolis 
Denver 


Spokane 
San Francisco 











105 Temple Court Bldg. 











Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should 
Know. 
Book I. 


Edited by Mary E. Burt and W. T. 
Chapin. Cloth, 142 pages; illustrated. Price, 44 
cents, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

This Jungle Book and Just So Stories are 
books to dream over. These editors—one of 
whom is a woman who has long done intelligent 
work in editing fine literature for children— 
have here carried out the happy thought of edit- 
ing something from Kipling. 

Short paragraphs at the beginning of many of 
these selections either explain the selection a 
little or tell how it was voted for in the chil- 
dren’s School Council. Bennie, aged 5, couldn't 
read English, but he could read every picture 
in Mowali Brothers and he will soon read the 
words. We do not find “How they let the Jungle 
in,” but that will perhaps appear in Book Two. 
Longman’s English Lessons. 

Books III and IV. By George J. Smith. Cloth, 
58 and 106 pages respectively. Price, 30 cents 
each. Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

Since these books have been prepared by a 
member of the Board of Examiners of the Depart- 
ment of Education in New York they naturally 
follow that city’s requirements. 

Many features of these books attract attention 
and call out approval. The questions upon the 
pictures are very much to the point and good 
pictures need and deserve close study. Since 
clear enunciation is not one of the cardinal vir- 
tues of American speech, there are needed drills 
upon the sounds of certain combinations of 
letters. Work with a dictionary and upon quota- 
tions—particularly broken quotations—is rather 
individual. 





Ingenious exercises, good paper, use of differ 
ent kinds of type to bring out distinctions in 
thought, are other happy features. 

War Addresses. 


By Woodrow Wilson. Edited by Arthur R 


Leonard. Boards, 129 pages. Ginn and-Com 
pany, Boston. 
All the President’s war addresses and mes 


sages up to June, 1918, are included in this time 
ly book. The editor has added a biographical 
sketch of the president and an estimate of his 
literary work. The notes which conclude the 
book, clarify references by stating facts and quo 
tations from official documents bearing on the 
war. 

Economy in Food. 

By Mabel Thacher Wellman. Cloth, 36 pages 
List Price, 30 cents, net. Little, Brown & Com 
pany, Boston. 

A timely and important little book. Indeed, 
opinions and facts from the author of “Food 
Study” are authoritative. Its theme is economy 
in buying, in character of recipes, in cooking, in 
use of fuel, in storing foods and planning meals. 
The table of food costs may help the general pub 
lic to think in terms of calories. 


A Concise English Grammar. 

By George Lyman Kittredge and Frank Edgar 
Farley. Cloth, 235 pages. Price, 72 cents. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 

The adjective concise in this title is not a 
misnomer. This book shows that a grammar 
may be complete, if it be not over-loaded with 
non-essentials or with work belonging to other 
departments of English. 

The table of contents shows that in part one 
is a rapid survey of the parts of speech and an 
explanation of their substitutes, the phrase and 
the clause. Part two deals with inflection and 
syntax, while part three treats of analysis. In 
an appendix are lists of verbs and tables of con- 
jugation. 

Aside from this bare outline it may be well to 
note a few of the especially strong points. The 
frequent mention of an author’s name after an 
exercise is a happy idea. This mention will often 
arouse interest in the article or book from which 
the exercise has been taken. The treatment of 


a [ane Gamat 


adverbial objective, infinitives, infinitive phrases, 
participles is clear and thoroly sound. The fine 
exercises upon shall and will, should and would 
bring out the proper use of these frequently mis 
used auxiliaries. Italicized words call attention 
to main points, while a full index makes the con 
tents of English Grammar” easily 
usable. 


“Concise 


Applied Business Calculation. 
By C. E. Birch. Cloth. 
Company, New York. 


The Gregg Publishing 


To teachers who realize the importance of 


rapid, accurate calculation in number’ work, 
“Applied Business Calculation” will carry an 
appeal. Everyone is aware that in the counting 


room and the business office the demand is for 
young men and young women who have such a 
mastery of the four fundamental processes and 
their use in business computation that their work 
is always marked by speed and accuracy. 

This handy pad presents ninety-five drills and 
ninety-five tests, together with plans for final 
examinations. The typographical arrangement of 
each exercise will save much valuable time for 


both teacher and pupil, for it dispenses with the: 


necessity of copying examples. As the Drill and 
Test on each sheet constitute the work of a 
single recitation, it is evident that a good share 
of a lesson period could be consumed by a pupil 
in copying the examples before solving them. 
This pad, therefore, renders the time devoted to 
number work doubly effective by enabling the 
teacher to use the entire period of the recitation 
for intensive instruction and by allowing the 
pupil to give uninterrupted thought to the task 
before him. The use of the fundamental pro- 
cesses with whole numbers, fractions, and deci- 
mals is thoroly drilled in abstract form and in 
their application to business transactions. Short 
cuts to results are given, and many new and 
practical speed devices are introduced. The fac: 
tor of time is emphasized in each test as a result 
of accuracy in the drill lessons. The exercises 
are entirely practieal and may be used to sup 
plement a textbook, or independently. The plan 


of the entire series of exercises involves the four 
steps (1) Teaching; (2) Practice; 
(4) Review. 


3) The Test; 
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COMPLETE DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
















































































Buy All your Domestic Science Equipment from us. If you are conducting classes in Domestic Science you 
You will find we can furnish everything you require may need partial equipment. No matter what your re- 
and save you time and money. quirements, we can furnish them and save you money. 
Just send us a sketch and dimensions of the room you We are the largest house specializing in LUNCH 
intend devoting to Domestic Science work and we will ROOM equipment and supplies. Are you planning 
furnish you the equipment best suited to your purpose on a school. lunch room? 


INCLUDING: il 4 INCLUDING: 
Domestic Science 7 Towels 
Tables Gas Plates 

Ovens ae 

Supply Cabinets efrigerators 
Demonstration Glassware 
, Tables Soaps and Cleaners 
Kitchen Equipment Stoves 
Chinaware Cult 

Aprons and Caps utlery 

Etc. Etc. 

} 


If interested write for 
and show you the most efficient way of installing it. information. Our representative will call upon request. 


| estes: BERT PICK: COMpany fiKsi 









































ae = x PETERSON’ S NEW LABORATORY 
aa CATALOG. 
ld j ij ball The rapid growth of the sciences has induced 
a } CHWS Oo 4 — op the firm of Leonard Peterson & Company of 
on ' on Sonal Chicago to specialize in the manufacture of high 
= i grade furniture for all kinds of laboratories. 
‘ly Experience, combined with frequent conferences 
} with acknowledged authorities in science, has 
enabled the company to furnish equipment that 
ss oh al ee Sree 7 ae — ba is in keeping with the growing demands of the 
ng = unless adequate mechanical protection is pro” -ciences and industries, in educational and scien- 
vided. In gymnasium the breakage occurs espe- tifle schools as well as the laboratory of the is- 
PROTECTIVE GUARD FOR LIGHTING cially during hand-ball and volley-ball games 11 st ial lant ™ ’ , 
of UNITS. When the fixtures are installed over swimming ‘ aa “1 B aon nition of this crowth {o the selenés 
rk, The Luminous Unit Company of St. Louis pools the water-polo balls are liable to rupture Mert a p some Satcmniied & Company " hate 
ape Mo., has recently developed a new type of guard the glassware. issued the tenth edition of their laboratory cata- 
_— for lighting units known as type BDX, which As shown in Fig. 2, the Type BDX guard is log. The calalog contains several pt designs of 
for may be installed to protect any of the well- Supported by an angle iron ring which is drilled furaiture muscam canes and Gabinete and nei 
3 known models of Brascolite, and which is suited With four holes to provide for fastening to the ji,4. o¢ miscellaneous apparatus and gives s nd 
ne to protect any other make of lighting unit which Ceiling. The ring is entirely independent, me- (4) attention to improved construction in saber 
rk ean be contained within it. The new guard is Chanically, of the lighting unit which is to be coe. tasnliene Among the Puralture vated aon 
an improvement over the type BD Brascolite, Protected. Therefore, when strains are imposed be mantioned ‘chemistry laborator tables poe 4 
nd on the guard, they are not transmitted to the recon tabine wall tables sasarnth ‘aiken cham. 
nal lighting unit. The hemispherical wire cage is istry fume hoods hysics and biolo laborator 
of held to the ring with four knurled-head set- tobice wort tell cca Aosten end olen mennon sd 
~~ screws. These permit the easy removal or re- iums, germinating beds, microscopes, supply 
placement of the guam® im Gesning a58 lamp cases, exhibit cabinets, display cases, domestic 
nd removal. The guard proper is made of mild steel -oinnoe tables and stoves go ie supply tables 
- wire, electrically welded at the junctions. Screws jooving counters and miscellaneous equipment 
are of any of three different types can be used for and supolies of & varied patare oy 
pil supporting the guard ring to the ceiling. As Senel hanide and senaheane of the sciences whe 
» » ’ P “449 Mo 9 » sePowra < 6 to oe . . SU yet 
a rt = Ke Paci ee a a po ay og = are interested in equipment of this character 
the mounted Cae wuel GF & ae ad o0d-tekh Gall- should address Peterson & Company at 1234 Ful- 
- : : hy: > a WOCSsass Ses lerton Ave., Chicago. 
ion ing. When it is specified that the ceiling is of ~ . ‘ a 
the metal-lath or hollow tile, toggle bolts as indicated NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
isk at “2” are supplied. Expansion bolts will be J. G. Norby of Fergus Falls, Minn. has re 
rr 0- shipped when it is specified that the ring is to be signed to accept the position of State High School 
eci- which is equipped with a wire guard that covers installed on a concrete, stone or glazed brick lan oer : . bi 
in the lamp and the diffusing bowl and that is fur- ceiling. These guards are made regularly in ~~ or i : 
ort nished as an integral unit only. four different sizes of the following outside diam- Supt. Homer P. Lewis, of Worcester, Mass., has 
ind Guards have been found eters: 13”, 18”, 21”, 25”. They can be used been appointed by the governor as a member of 
fac: brildings and rooms enclosing lighting units be- respectively with bowls of the following outside ‘the special commission which will make a study 
sult cause of the liability to breakage of the diameters: 10% or 11”, 14, 15 or 16”, 18 or 19”, Of the educational system of the state. 
ses cent lamps and glassware. 22 or 23”. The Brascolites for which these E. J. Bodwell, of Lincoln, Neb., has been elected 
up- ence has shown that the glassware and lamps in guards can be used are the Types AD, WD, NB, superintendent of schools of Ames, Ia., to suc- 
lan Stalled in school gymnasiums, squash-courts, over FE and IB. ceed F. W. Hicks. 
our Swimming pools and in certain shipping rooms Full information and prices may be had by Supt. J. B. Richey of McKeesport, Pa., has been 
st; and warehouses is subject to excessive addressing the Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








re-elected for his eighteenth consecutive term. 
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TRAIN FOR THE FUTURE 











Printers’ ink has done as much to prepare us to win 
a victory in the World’s War as any other single factor. 
It has made possible a large army, the success of two Lib- 
erty Bond issues, and has welded into a compact whole 
the various races that form our population. 


The greatest value of printing will be apparent in 
the reconstruction days following the war. Upon printing 
and its hand-maidens, advertising and journalism, will 
largely devolve a re-development of the enterprises that 
have been destroyed during the struggle. 


Printing as a School Subject 





Printing is the logical subject to be taught in the public schools. 
It’s future is assured. Wages are practically stabilized; the demand 
for workers is great; the opportunities for advancement are unlimited. 


Now is the time to Install an Outfit 


room floor. 


live their 





probably recommended school printing outfits. 


in your charge carry out his recommendation. 





The Superintendent of Schools of your city has 
If so, 
it shows he is progressive and possessed of a vision that 
is looking into the future. For the sake of the children 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Branch Houses in nearly all large cities 





catalog, 











School 
Waste Baskot 


is neat and sanitary. 

It is easily emptied and the solid 
sides and bottom prevent paper 
scraps, pencil shavings and other mis- 
cellany from littering up the school 


But equally as important as looks is 
the excellent service one gets from a 
VUL-COT Basket. 
oughly dependable and will easily out- 


5-Year Guarantee. 

This exceptional long life makes the VUL- 
COT Basket an economy of such importance 
that a careful study of its numerous good 
points is well worth the time of anyone in- 
terested in the purchase of school supplies. 

The VUL-COT Waste Basket though light 
in weight is very hard and tough. It will not 
dent, crack or split, nor will it rust or corrode. 
It is fire-resisting and is practically boy proof. 
If your stationer or supply house is not yet 
carrying VUL-COT Baskets, write to us for 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


520 Equitable Building 


A. R. MAC DOUGALL & CO., Ltd. 
266 King St., W. Toronto, Ont, 
































Used by Schools and 
They are thor- Boards like these: 
Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 
Public Schools of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Public Schools of 
Altoona, Pa, 
Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 











Wilmington, Delaware 
Canadian Distributors 
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PLANNING THE WAR-TIME SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


(Conelnded from Page 40) 

west; it could not face north, for example, be- 
cause then the rear windows would look directly 
into the all-day sunny glare. So, in such case, 
the school at Rinard, Iowa, (figures 5 and 6) 
would be better. Of course, the stairways should 
be enclosed, and fireproofed; but that is an easy 
matter to arrange. The assembly and gymnas 
ium are somewhat lower than the rest of the 
basement floor, so as to give good ceiling-height; 
the stairway, you'll notice, runs on down to this 
level. The locker-rooms and showers for boys 
and girls, are excellent features; but these force 
the toilets to the upper floors; which isn’t quite 
so good, to my mind. Wardrobes in each class- 
room take the place of cloak rooms. As actu- 
ally built, the second floor of the Rinard school 
was divided into a large study hall with lesser 
recitation rooms, ete.; so that strictly speaking, 
the building was only a six-room one. As Com- 
missioner 8. A. Challman has pointed out in 
the January Schoo. Boarp JOURNAL, any ar- 
rangement of separate study and. recitation 
rooms requires more floor space than the modern 
scheme of using each grade-room for study and 
recitation, at different periods; the teachers or 
scholars shifting about from room to room, 
every hour. 

However, it is perfectly possible to slightly 
rearrange the Rinard school, as in figures 7 and 
8, getting eight full classrooms, besides labora- 
tory, domestic science room, manual training 
shop, teachers’ room, principal’s office, etc.; the 
end of the boys’ toilet room is raised, so as to 
permit a passage-way beneath, from the girls’ 
stair to the assembly. The plan is reversible; 
if the lot faces south, the former rear may be 


swung around to the front. A little skill on the 
part of the architect will pr duce a very good 
front elevation here. You'll aotice, too, that I 
have shown small dressing-aleoves in the girls’ 
locker-and-toilet room; frankly, I think this is 
a very desirable feature, for several obvious 
reasons. 

Getting away from the ordinary type, we come 
to the school at Spring Valley, N. Y.; figures 9 
end 10. This building cost $34,861.00, all com 
plete, in 1916; probably the price would be quite 
a little higher today. If you may need a larger 
school, in a few years, this is the plan to follow; 
for additional rooms can be strung on indefi- 
nitely, two at a time, either at the right or left, 
and stretching away to the rear. The assembly 
room arrangement is very clever, indeed; folding 
chairs are sect out in the first story hall, the par 
tition to the central classroom is folded back 
and there you are! The two stairways are ex 
cellently placed; tho, if properly fireproofed and 
enclosed they would have to be brought out flush 
with the projecting central part of the building. 
I haven’t shown the basement; it holds the usual 
domestic science and manual training rooms, be- 
sides toilets, heating plant, etc. 

Now I’m greatly tempted to show some of the 
wonderfully beautiful and convenient one-story 
buildings; the 8-room Kennedy School at Port 
land, Oregon, for example. Well, anyway, here’s 
a picture of the Kennedy School; but I’m afraid 
it will make most of us mighty unhappy to look 
at it. For the Kennedy School cost nearly $50,- 
000; and the board that can scrape up even half 
of that sum, is mighty lucky, these war-time 
days! 

LONG BEACH WAR ACTIVITIES. 


Supt. W. L. Stephens of Long Beach, Cal., has 
issued a report on the interesting war activities 


carried out in the schools. The membership in 
Junior Red Cross is 6,467 or about 94 per cent 
of the student body. The sum of $3,180 was 
raised for Red Cross Work, the pupils purchased 
thrift stamps to the amount of $25,040 and the 
teachers purchased stamps to the amount of 
$2,369. A total of 1,823 pupils purchased Liberty 
Bonds amounting to $209,738 and 241 teachers 
purchased bonds to the amount of $54,250. There 
are 1,460 boys and girls engaged in war garden- 
ing, with 155 acres of land under cultivation. 

The products of the Junior Red Cross depart- 
ment included knitted goods, gun wipers, toys, 
bread boards, knitting needles, shipping boxes, 
clothing and surgical bandages. 

The manual training department of the high 
school completely fitted up the Junior Red Cross 
room in the bungalow for the use of the high 
school classes. The boys constructed the furni 
ture for the room, also furniture for the Red 
Cross convalescent houses and tables for the Y. 
M. ©, A. camps. At the local Red Cross head- 
quarters the boys built closets, shelves, walls and 
office space and assisted in the erection of the 
new building for the headquarters. 

In the classrooms every opportunity was 
utilized for bringing before the pupils speakers 
of national and international reputation who 
could talk on the war, its causes and conduct. 
Lessons were given on problems in arithmetic, 
current events and other subjects as outlined in 
the leaflets and publications issued by the Na 
tional Department of Education, 


SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES. 

A special teachers’ summer course in current 
history, dealing with the war was opened July 
first in the Washington Square Building, New 
York City. The courses are conducted under the 
personal direction of Dr. C. C. Pearson of Wake 
Forest College and are under the joint auspices 
of the New York University and the National 
Security League. 

New Orleans, La. Summer classes in com- 
mercial subjects have been opened at the Wright 
and Esplanade Avenue High Schools The 
courses are intended to train women for vacan- 
cies in business offices 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 


re — ——— = 


EXIT 








; 


man—~/©£ ;n |) lb 


These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 23 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the ,doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 











Whether Remodeling or Building New Protect the Children’s 
Health by Installing New 


Vii 


“Better Than Marble” 


Sanitary Toilet Partitions 





New Vitrolite Toilets, Jefferson Grade School, Red Wing, Minnesota 


Whether remodeling or building new you should 
know about the new ‘‘VITROLITE Sanitary 
Toilet Partition’’ now being used in the finest 
schools in the country. It is a partition es- 
pecially adapted for schools. Snow-white, good 
looking and non-absorbent, it is the best kind 
of health insurance. Germs cannot permeate 
nor organic acids altar its beautiful smooth 
surface. VITROLITE is fire-resisting, harder 
than marble and will wear for ages. 


The partition is so constructed that it is proof 
against damage from shocks and floor settle- 
ment. 


VITROLITE is widely recognized and used 
because of its sanitary qualities in hospitals. 
It cleans as easily as china and is ideal for 
lunchroom table tops and domestic science 
laboratories. 


Every School Trustee, Secretary and Super- 
intendent owes it to himself to at least know 


‘ about VITROLITE. 





May we send a sample with details? 





THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


CHICAGO 




















‘THE BERGER MFG. CO., 


In the Boston Public Latin School 


are installed, as shown below, a part of the Three 
Thousand Five Hundred 


Berger 
Steel Lockers 


now in use in the Boston Public Schools. The sloping 
tops supplied in this case prevent the accumulation of 
books, papers or trash on the tops of the Lockers. 

If interested in Locker Equipment, send for our Catalog Y-7. 


Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis Minneapolis 
San Francisco. Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 
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62,478 
MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


now installed in the High 
Schools of the following cities : 


St. Louis Cedar Rapids 
Minneapolis Columbus 
Washington, D.C. St. Joseph 
Cleveland Peoria 

Los Angeles Akron 

Dallas Phoenix 
Kansas City Rock Island 
Portland Duluth 


They are all giving perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Catalog ‘‘A-5”’ contains some 
very interesting information. 


Send for it. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Steel Lockers Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 

















lak That Siti. 


The Diamond College Writing 


Fluid is a Blue Black Ink, always flows freely 
and is good to the last drop. Never gums up nor 
gets thick in the well. No other ink equals it for 
school use. 








PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


Barrels of about 50 gallons, per gallon é; $1.23 
Half barrels of about 25 pm. per gallon ; 1.32 
10 gallon kegs, per gallon................. ; 1.35 
5 gallon kegs, per gallon . tare eer ace 
1 gallon jugs, per gallon...... ee oh ETE bap TES oy BS 


If an ink that writes black at first is required, we offer the well 
known Diamond Imperial Black Ink. The price is 30c per gallon less 
than the above quotations. 


DIAMOND INK CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





















me es : Ss Brushes Now!!! 


And you will be doing 
your duty by Uncle Sam, as 
well as the school children 
of your city. 


(77 ABSOLUTELY a PUREL 


Qo Don’t overlook the fact 
that we are in position to 
supply you with everything in the line of 


BRUSHES. 


GENUINE BRISTLE FLOOR BRUSHES 


are excellent for school use and should simplify the 
cleaning problem. 

Look for the name ROBERTSON on a brush 
and know that you have a brush that is guaranteed 
for its excellent qualities. 

We also manufacture a complete line of Disin- 
fectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Powder, Scouring 


Powder, Cleansers, and are headquarters for Paper 


‘Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, ete. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Ill, 


700-704 West Division St., 


BOSTON KANSAS CITY DENVER LOS ANGELES 
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School Board Journal “ 
Cedar Rapids High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
This and Five Similar 
Schools in 
Cedar Rapids 
are completely equipped 
es alsa with “BRASCOLITE” 
Write for our new ‘:llustrated catalog. 
LUMINOUS UNIT CO., St. Louis, U, S. A. 
NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 19 South Wells St. PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Land Title Bldg. 
BOSTON, 217 Old South Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 132 Lick Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 204 Andrus Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 515 Johnston Bldg. ATLANTA, 1313 Healey Bldg. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS—Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 4 











A PROGRAM FOR POWER PLANT SAV- 
ING. 

The United States Fuel Administration, thru 
its educational bureau, has begun a national cam- 
paign for improving the economic co-operation of 
steam power plants. 

The slogan of the campaign is “Maximum pro 
duction with minimum waste,” and the objce 
tive is the saving of from ten to twenty per cent 
of the fuel used in the United States for power 
purposes, or from twenty-five to fifty million tons 
of coal per year. It will be possible for boards 
of education to co-operate with the fuel adminis 
tration in accomplishing this vast economy thru 
the improved operation of school steam plants. 

The fuel administration is appointing state ad 
ministrative engineers who are to direct the in 
spection of every power plant in the country 
For the personal inspections, the fuel administra 
tion will utilize the services of inspectors of 
steam boiler insurance companies, state factory 
inspectors, engineering students and volunteers. 

Questionnaires have been prepared by the ad 
ministration, and these will be sent to all power 
plants. Depending upon the efficiency of methods 
used in any plants, rating will be recorded by 
the inspectors with the ass.stance of the ques 
tionnaires. It is planned to arrange four classes 
of plants, based upon the efficiency of the appara- 
tus and the efficiency of operation. Plants that 
are wastefully operated will be compelled to im 
prove their methods, and the fuel supply may be 
reduced or even shut off entirely, as the judg: 
ment of the state fuel administrators seem to 
warrant. 

It is, of course the intentions of the adm-nis 
tration to be as helpful as possible and to sug 
gest thru the inspectors, methods for improving 
the handling of power plants, and for economiz- 
ing in fuel. The fuel administration has pre 
pared a fifty minute film of moving pictures, 
showing good and bad operation in steam boiler 
plants, methods of testing boilers, etc. These 
pictures will be available for use in educational 
propaganda. The administration is also prepar- 
ing a series of bulletins on engineering phases of 
Steam and fuel economics. The following are 
some of the first which will be issued: 


Boiler and furnace testing, flue gas analysis, 
saving steam in heating systems, boiler room 
accounting systems, saving steam and fuel in in- 
dustrial plants, burning fine sizes of anthracite, 
boiler water treatment, oil burning, stoker opera- 
tion. 

School boards who may be interested in cbtain- 
ing any of the literature of the fuel administra- 
tion, and who are desirous of co-operating very 
closely, may direct their correspondence to the 
state fuel administrators in their respective com- 
monwealths. 


SCHOOL FINANCES AS A WAR-TIME 
PROBLEM. 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

matter to a gathering of the principal manu- 
facturers of the country. He said: “The build- 
ing construction and plans of the United States 
Government, incidentally, are some 20 per cent 
right now in excess of the total building con- 
struction of the United States for the three-year 
period 1915, 1916 and 1917.” He went on to say 
that plans “are advancing into 1919 and 1920,” 
and he declared to the intelligent body addressed 
that he thought the construction plan of the 
Government was “far beyond the impression of 
almost any of you.” Mr. Replogle’s statement 
is a revelation to most of us and should have full 
consideration. 

We should remember, however, that our good 
friends the school architects have not made any 
material advance in their commissions for pre- 
paring plans and specifications and the wise 
board of school directors in districts where new 
buildings are needed, will employ an architect 
and have their plans drawn and ready for the 
contractors’ bids when the word is flashed that 
Kaiser Bill and his blood-thirsty Huns have 
been forced to sue for peace and the war is at 
an end. 

And finally, 1 appeal to school authorities all 
over the land to stand for efficiency in the public 


schools, to oppose the lowering of the standard 
in any manner, to have the courage to make 
such advance in tax levies as may be required 
to meet advance in the cost of the maintenance 
of the schools. The school board member who 
does these things faithfully is a true patriot and 
is performing for his country a great service in 
these critical times when men of intelligence 
and courage are needed. 


PATRIOTISM AND POCKETBOOKS, 

(Continued from Page 37) 
pane. In Fig. 1 is shown a vertical section and 
in Fig. 2 a horizontal section of a common 
wooden window sash indicating how the glass 
is set in, and how the natural drying out of the 
wood of the sash during the season of artificial 
heating causes the sash to pull away from its 
frame and thus to leave cracks and openings 
thru which the cold outside air leaks into the 
room. 

If an additional pane of glass is set in flush 
with the inside edge of the sash, and held in 
place by narrow metal strips with felt packing 
as shown in Fig. 3, a “double glass” window is 
produced and the glass heat loss is cut in half. 
This is because the insulating air, having glass 
with room temperature on one side and glass 
with outside temperature on the other, assumes 
a temperature which is the mean of the two 
and, as the transmission of heat from the room 
to the insulating air is only proportional to the 
temperature difference, the transmission will be 
just one-half as much as the single pane. 

(Concluded on Page 63) 


Summer courses for teachers have been opened 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
The courses are free to qualified students and are 
under the direction of William C. Ash, principal 
of the Philadelphia Trades School. 
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Ready August I. 


3 THE TYPIST 


A Course of Lessons in the Proper Fingering and the 
Efficient Manipulation of the Typewriter 
together with 
A Collection of Graded Matter Suitable for Practise in the 
Application of the Art of Typing to Commercial, 
Professional, and Private Uses. 
BY J. E. FULLER 


Designed for Self-instruction and for Use in Schools. 

Adapted to Standard Shift-key Machines. 
IN SLX SECTIONS 

_L. Introduction.— Keyboards.—Fingering.— Machine Study. 
Manipulation, ete. 

Il. Business Letters. — Introduction; Model Forms; Problems; 
Envelops.—Model Forms.—Exercises.—Systematic Review. 

_ ILL. Legal Forms.—Introduction; Models; Problems. System- 

atic Review. ; aD 

IV. Tabulating.—Introduction; Billing; Model Forms; Problems. 
—Systematic Review. 

V. Miscellaneous Forms.—Reviews. 

VI. Literary Selections for Practise. 


The following salient features characterize the work: 

I. The series of short, intensive, progressive drills for keyboard-mastery and 
finger-training that will compel the learner to concentrate his attention and keep 
his eyes on the copy 

2. A teaching plan that will train the learner to be first a student of models, 
next a good copyist, and finally a thinker who can apply his knowledge. See thx 
series of model forms followed by appropriate problems in the various sections 

3. A collection of correlated practise-matter sufficient in quantity and suitabk 
in kind to meet the requirements of long terms and complete courses; yet, because 
of its arrangement, adapted to the needs of schools in which the course must be 
abridged. The course is presented in sections that are divided into short lessons, 
and in most instances the Seven are in turn subdivided into two or more exercises 
This plan is encouraging to the learner, especially in schools where the typing 
Segiede are necessarily short. 

Cloth, 142 pages, Oblong 4to. $1.25. 

N. B.—A single copy will be mailed to any teacher of typewriting or school 

officer, postpaid, for sixty cents. 


Publisht by 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BENN PITMAN, Founder JEROME B. HOWARD, President 








\\) Test the Rest 
%S Then Buy the Best 


The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual 











Now Ready 


‘*‘Heigho,"’ says Rowley 


Phonetic Primer From Mother Goose 
First Reader---Second Reader 


(Profusely illustrated.) Each volume 50 cents net. 


By 
FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 
Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Educational Department 


2-6 West 45th Street NEW YORK CITY 











Pitman’s Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simplified. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

Hugo’s Russian Reading Made Easy. 130 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By C. A 
Toledano. 

Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.45. 

uae’ | pee French. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning French. 
Cloth, 45. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian and Portuguese. 718 pp., cloth, $3.00. Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman's 
Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. 


For Further Particulars write 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, *YNEW YORK 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,” 85c; “ Style Book of Business English,” $1.00; 
adopted by the New York Board of Education. 








Buy Now 














National Songs of the Allies 


(Beacon Series No. 521) 

Price, 5 cents net 
Includes ‘“‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ ‘‘America,’”’ ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and the “Italian National 
Hymn,” in the arrangements that were so successfully ren- 
dered at the recent 

Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 
Evansville, Indiana 


For this and other collections of the best and most popular 
community, patriotic and devotional selections, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


FROHSE size 
Anatomical Charts 
AMERICAN EDITION 


Revised and Edited by 


MAX BRODEL 


Professor of Anatomical Drawing, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School 


17 Life Size Charts on 
7 Large Plates 
Colored True to Nature 


For High Schools, Normal 











Schools, Colleges 
FULL SET—7 PLATES—UTILITY CASE 
LIST OF SUBJECTS 
The Muscles (Front View) 
The Muscles (Back View) 
The Heart and Principal 
Blood Vessels 


Human Skeleton (Front View) 

Human Skeleton (Back View) 

The Nervous System 

Circulatory System 

Viscera of the Chest and Ab- Schematic Diagram of 
domen (Four Views) Circulation—The Skin 

Section through Head—Teeth The Eye—The Ear 


Prof. Brodel’s name insures Anatomical Accuracy. 
A distinct contribution to Medical Science. 


Send for complete description and colored reproduction. 
We ship on approval. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Publishers 











2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 





Buy Now | } Buy Now 
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rooms. 


eyes. 


by the Four-In-One Light. 


cal light known. 


in upkeep. 


432 East 23rd Street 





















BSENCE of glare and perfect light distribution 

make the Four-In-One the ideal light for school- 
Glare is the relentless enemy of children’s 
eyes, and is often more harmful than insufficient light. 
Glare causes eye-strain which soon causes defective 
Greater contentment of the pupils and better 
work result from proper lighting such as is furnished 


The Four-In-One most completely solves the problem 
of a highly-powerful, properly-toned light. 
scientifically constructed that no ray of light is lost. Its 
light source is the Mazda “C” lamp, the most economi- 
It is bug-proof and dust-proof, which 
guarantees full lighting value at all times and saves 


A book showing the various styles of the Four-In-One Light 
and describing its principle in detail, will be sent ycu on request. 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 





It is so 








New York 

















Conclu ’ 


If artificial heat is kept on for six months out 

of the year the heating hours will be 
6 x 30 x 24 4320 hours. 

With an average outside temperature of 35 
for the heating period and an average room tem 
nights, 
Sundays and holidays) of, say 


perature (including days, Saturdays, 
55°, the average 
difference in temperature is 55 Bh 20°. 
It has already been shown that the glass loss 
(600) is twice the wall loss (300) or 2/3 of the 
total radiation loss (900). Therefore, the cut 
ting of the glass loss by 50 per cent will reduce 


the room radiation loss from 900 to 900 — (600 
x 50% 900 300 600 which is a saving 
of 300 /900 33 1/3 per cent on the radiation 
loss. 


How many pounds of coal is thus saved by 
double glass? On the average classroom, invols 
ing, as has been shown, a glass area of 150 
sq. ft., the heat loss during the heating season 
would be (with an average difference between 
inside and outside temperature of 55 
yA ) 

1 B.T.U. x 150 x 20 x 4820 (hours) 

This reduced 50 per cent would be 6,480,000 
B. T. U. and at 8000 B. TU 
6,480,000 /8000 810 Ib 


4) or 


12 960,000 


per lb. of coal 
of coal per annum 
per classroom. 

Turning back to Figs. 1 and 2 it will be noted 
that at certain joints between the frame and the 
sash and also between the upper and lower sash 
at the meeting rail arrows indicate the inflow 
of cold outside air. Experience has shown that 
air leakage for a room amounts to about one 
air change per hour and at the very least 75 per 
cent of this comes in thru the windows (as indi- 
cated by the arrows) and the balance thru the 











walls. The only way this leakage can be pre 
vented is by weather stripping. 

There are many types of stripping but. the 
three general styles are indicated in Fig. 4. In 
this drawing A is a wooden moulding in which 
; inserted and glued a rubber or felt strip. Its 
application to a window is illustrated in Fig. 5 
B is a similar lighter moulding with a thinner 
composition of cloth and rubber doubled so as to 
form a compressible surface to take up inequal 
ities when the sash slides past the strip. Its 
application is shown in Fig. 6. Both of these 
types of weather stripping rapidly deteriorate 
when subjected to rubbing. on the surface, but 
are very satisfactory for fixed sash and to close 
With 
both of these types the closing of the joint at the 


joints where the parts are immovable. 
meeting rail is very difficult and usually gives 
unsatisfactory results. 

In Fig. 4, C 


strip which is made to set in a groove slotted 


illustrates a zine metal weather 
into the wooden sash. Its application to the 
sides of the sash is shown in the horizontal plan, 
Pig. 7, 


and meeting rail in Fig. 8. 


and its application to the top, bottom 
With such stripping 
the leakage at the meeting rail can be effectually 
handled and, the metal being harder than the 
wood, wears but little. Its life probably is equal 
or, at least, nearly equal to the life of the 
window. 

Good weather stripping should stop at least 
two-thirds 


conservative figure of 75 per cent of the total is 


of the window leakage which, if the 


considered, gives a saving on the total room 


leakage of about 75% x 2/3 50 per cent as 


the average room under consideration has 
11,250 eu. ft. 
and the normal air leakage is one change per 


30 x 25 x 15 



































hour the leakage during a heating season of 
1320 hours will amount to 
1320 x 11,250 or 48,600,000 cu. ft. 
This cut in half will be 24,800,000 eu, ft. which 
must be warmed (during the heating season) 
and as one B. T. U 
one degree each cubie foot will require an aver 
age of 20/55 B..T. U. or 4/11 B. T. U. 
294.300.0000 x 4/11 8,800,000 B. T. U. 
(roughly), and at 8000 B. T. U. per lb. of coal 
this-is equivalent to saving 8,800,000 /8000 
1,100 lbs. 
room. 
With 810 lbs. saved by double glass and 
1100 lbs. saved by weather stripping 
the annual saving per classroom will be 1,910 
lbs. or approximately one ton. 


._ will warm 55 ecu. ft. of air 


of coal or about one-half ton per class 


On other rooms 
the saving will be proportional. 

Some may wonder at the expediency of spend 
ing thousands of dollars on the installation of 
expensive systems and then the 
weatherstripping of the windows to prevent 
In regard to this it might be said that 
the ventilating systems are designed to give a 
proper air supply to each and every pupil with 
no attention paid to the variable leakage factor. 
Such being the case 


ventilating 


le akage. 


the leakage is supplying 
just s0 much additional cold, dusty and un 
treated air which constantly tends to cool off the 
room as long as such expensive and undesirable 
infiltration exists. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 
(Continued from Page 35 
lor’s paper will appear in an early issue of the 
Journal. Mr. Marvin E. Griswold, member of 
the board of education at Erie, Pa., read a paper 
on “School Budgets in War-Time.” He de- 
scribed in detail the budget system employed in 


Continued on Page 65 
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HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS 


Gold Medal Crayons 


FOR EVERY USE 


Marking and 
Checking Crayon 


Wax Crayon 
Pastel Crayon 
Pressed Crayon 


TWO OF OUR LEADERS 
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“SPECTRA” 
PASTEL CRAYON 





EIGHT COLORS 





























ean | 
[Binney & Smith Co,} | ’ woRK 
.. New York ; 4 ™~ 
London - Paris - Harnburg i } 
Lk — 





The wax, pone and pressed crayons will 
be furnished in metal boxes if desired 


Write today for Sample Set and Color Charts 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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O'Brien's 


HEN the walls and ceilings of the 
school have to be redecorated every 
year, the expense is considerable. When walls 
and ceilings are finished with Liquid Velvet, 
frequent redecoration is unnecessary. Wash- 
ing with soap and water will restore all the 


original color tones and does not affect the 
finish. 


Liquid Velvet also is the “Thrift Enamel” 
because its large spread makes the first cost 
low. It is made in white and attractive colors. 
Reflects all the light with none of the glare. 


Other O’Brien products particularly adapted 
for use in the school are Master Varnish, 
Pyramid Floor Finish and Flexico White 
Enamel. 


Write for booklets and color charts. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 


1307 WASHINGTON AVE. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 

















HE best Artists find Devoe Water Colors 

satisfactory, so do the best teachers. What 
satisfies experts is the kind for children to 
use. 





Box No. 122 


Uniformity of color and smoothness of 
texture unsurpassed. 





Box No. 118 


Headquarters for 


SCHOOL ART SUPPLIES 


Complete Catalog may be had for the asking. 


Devoe 


New York Chicago Kansas City New Orleans 
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PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


confronted in 
probably 


The problems with which you are 
planning your new playgrounds have 
worked out over and over again by us, and our Engineering 
Department is equipped to solve any problem which may 
present entirely new features of construction. 


been 


Our service in planning new equipment incurs no 
expense or obligation. It reflects our 43 years’ practical 
experience. We know playground needs thoroughly. We 
have literally grown up with the playground movement. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG “W.” It is a recognized 
guide on Playground Equipment. It covers every form 
of apparatus that has been approved in actual service. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters Steel Lockers 
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AYB-AMERICAN CRAYON | 
COMPANY YON q 
yr ae — 


phos? Award for. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 





When you see this trade- 
mark you can always de- 


pend upon superior quality. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 





CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


AMERICAN 


The Old Faithful Crayons 


Old Faithful 


-THE-AMERICAN: CRAYON: CO 


mons he) 


OHIO 
MASS 


ESTABLISHED 


SANDUSKY 
WALTHAM 
MADE IN 





QUALITY o CRAYONS 





SAN DIEGO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 








Different numbers on the 
packages distinguish the 
different kinds of crayons. 














Continued from Page 63) 
Erie, Pa., where splendid results have been ob 
tained thru the complete co-ordination of the 
budget with the accounting system employed in 
“School budgets,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold, “should be worked out along scientific 


the schools. 


lines and should anticipate in detail every ex 
penditure of the schools.” 

“Uniformity in School Accounting” 
the subject of 


formed 
a paper read by James Storer, 
secretary of the Buffalo board of education. Mr. 
Storer argued that school accounting should be 
as scientific as the accounting done in business 
houses so that every element of school expendi- 
ture can be determined. He argued for the 
adoption of the uniform system which has been 
worked out by the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers in co operation with 
the Bureau of Education and the National Edu- 
cation Association. He described the technical 
requirements of the New York state system of 
uniform accounting which follows in the main, 
the accounting plan of the National Association 
of School Accounting Officers. 

The high point in the morning session came 
in the address by Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, presi 
dent of the board of education of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mrs. Perkins chose as her subject “The 
Responsibility of the Board of Education from 
the Standpoint of a Woman Member.” She de 
clared that the responsibility cannot be over 
estimated because it involves the welfare of the 
schools and leaves her responsible for the educa 
tional welfare of the rising generation which is 
to constitute the nation at a future date. School 
boards are not the places for incompetents or 
politicians. The best men and women of a com- 
munity should be chosen for membership and 
they should serve without compensation and in 
& most unselfish spirit. 

Schoo! board members, she said, should be 
free to speak and to vote fearlessly and every 
action should represent their best thought and 


endeavor. Their vote on a school problem should 
be an intelligent vote, a result of actual knowl- 
edge and personal investigation. No problem 
should be passed perfunctorily but should be 
passed for the welfare of the community at large 
and for the welfare of the children and of the 
school system. A member of a school board who 
votes without knowledge and information vio- 
lates his oath. It is morally wrong to pass on 
school matters which are not well thought out 
or studied. At the present time it is one of the 
most important responsibilities of boardg of 
education to overcome illiteracy in the United 
States. This duty may be performed in part by 
enforcing the compulsory attendance laws and 
in part by providing instruction for adult illit- 
erates. There are in the United States at pres- 
ent five and one-half million illiterates and four 
and one-half million persons over 20 years of 
age who can neither read nor write. , The recent 
disclosures of the draft show that large numbers 
of young men who have been compelled to enter 
military service cannot write, cannot read orders 
given to them and are a detriment to the eff 
ciency of the national army. Mrs. Perkins 
closed with a plea for keeping up the efficiency 
of the schools during the war so that they may 
be truly an instrument of home defense. 
School Architecture. 

The preliminary report of the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction occupied the entire time of the 
third session of the Department. The committee 
has studied a sufficient number of school build- 
ings so that a number of tentative conclusions 
could be drawn. It may be confidently expected 
that the committee will present to school boards 
and architects a series of tests for schoolhouse 
plans which will revolutionize the methods of 
selecting plans and enormously increase the effi- 
ciency of new schoolhouses. It is certain that 
the present disparity in the requirements of the 
several states 


n the matter of classroom sizes, 


corridor and stair widths, will be removed or at 
least reduced within a very short 
years. 

Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, Chairman of the 
Jommittee, at the session in the Oakland M. E. 
Church, read a report of progress of his com- 
mittee. He emphasized the patriotic duty of 
studying the efficiency of school buildings as a 
measure of conservation. He called attention to 
the varying regulations of different states as a 
handicap to building. “Why should it be pos- 
sible that the fine schools of Massachusetts 
would be closed by law if they were built in 
Vermont? He appealed to the National Educa- 
tion Association as the vital force which could 
abolish such absurdities thru its nation-wide 
influence. This is a duty that we of today are 
bound to perform for the children, who tomor- 
row will take our places.” 

Mr. Cooper finds that one-half the floor area 
of a school building is all that today is likely 
to be available for purposes of teaching, but 
shows how by standardized planning this 
amount can be considerably increased. Many 
schools, especially grade schools, fall consider 
ably below the normal of fifty per cent, some as 
low as 37 per cent, with a very few modern 
buildings at sixty or above. 

Mr. Cooper finds that modern architects are 
putting thought into their plans so that space 
that was formerly wasted is now available for 
instruction. 

The Committee finds that heating and venti- 
lating is'a very uncertain matter, varying as a 
matter of fact from one and one-half to fifteen 
per cent of the total floor area, one of these ap- 
portionments being ten times the other. This 
indicates lack of wise planning and much waste 
of space. It finds likewise no fixed authorita- 
tive opinion on halls and corridors, while. mat- 
ters of hygiene seem to be regulated on a “hit- 
or-miss ‘principle.” 


period of 


(Concluded on Page 67) 
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An Economical Solution 
——of a Most Difficult Problem 
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What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation, and 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of 
school management.” 













Sets Flush with the Desk 





View 
Center float 
automatically 
closes inkwell 
air-tight on 
withdrawal of 
pen. 


The way the Sengbusch is installed in the 
desk keeps the well securely in place—pre- 
venting noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It 
is “the inkwell”’ you want for movable chairs 
and adjustable desks. 


Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 


because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth —you can’t dip 
too deep and overload your pen. You do not get ink all over the 
pen-holder, fingers, desk and floor. 


Simple to Install—For New Desks or Old 

We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 
enlarged. 

Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 

50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk 
The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 
offices in schools. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


57 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 











For the Highest Class Projection Use 





The Motiograph De Luxe 


All modern schools should demand the highest class pro- 
jection. You will save money by buying a machine that 
gives you such results, and a machine that will take all 
standard size films. 


Write for Motiograph School Prices 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 


564-572 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















When Buying Electric 
Time an Program Glock 
Systems, Consider— 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 
3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
‘a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased 
Maintenance. 


With increased Mainte- 
60-Beat, Self-Winding na n ce Ww e a lway S fi nN d 
Meseawt” Reliability impaired. 


Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 





We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Waynesboro, Pa., U.S. A. 

















SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


HEY maintain uniform 

time throughout a build- 
ing, eliminating all confu- 
sion and loss of time arising 
from difference in time of 
self contained clocks. The 
Secondary System is the 
most efficient because all 
clocks are synchronous with 
the master clock. 


Catalog, specifications and sugyestions 
on request 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories 
Thomaston, Conn. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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CT RIGHT 


Nelson Plumbing Fixtures 


are guaranteed to withstand the hard usage 
usually received from school children. They in- 
clude all the good qualities which go to make up 
good fixtures. The workmanship on every fixture 
is the best that can be had and every detail is 
carried out. 





We know what is required and are prepared 
to give your school the very best. 


Write today for complete information. Our experts 
are at your service. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 


LOS ANGELES HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PUEBLO, COLO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BUTTE, MONT. e e e Son - O. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








In a short time schools will again re-open. The boys and girls 
will come back ready for the new school year. 


And still there are the old, unsanitary, unsightly plumbing fix- 
tures that threaten the health of every boy and girl in your school. 


Toilet fixtures must be right, and you, Mr. Schoolman, have the 
power to demand that the right kind of fixtures be installed. 


NOW!!! 





Edwardsville, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Continued from Page 65) Pa., related progress on a valuable experiment 


in the planning of war-time temporary schools. 
Cle These are so arranged that they are to cost only 
been secured without additional cost had proper — $1,250 to $1,400 per classroom and ean be trans- 
study been made of the planning. An interest- formed without reconstruction into permanent 
ing showing was the effect of the shape of the — }yildings. 

schoolhouse on its efficiency. This study is still Standards of Efficient Health Administration 


incomplete. ; for Schools constituted the subject of a brief 
“Since hundreds of thousands of men and 


young people,” said Mr. Cooper, in conelusion, City. 
“must In the next few years receive intensive ardized room for medical inspection and for 
training to fit them for their duties, it is neces- — g¢ehool clinies. 

sary for us—a real war duty—to raise to the Dr. W. S. Small of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
utmost the efliciency of the school building.” 


“What might have been” was a graphic pres- 


entation of the added efticiency that could have 


In this paper the author urged a stand- 


eation, Dr. Geo. W. Gerwig of Pittsburgh, and 
Mr. Cooper was followed by Prof. Frank N. Mr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of 


Freeman of the University of Chicago, who pre- Kducation, took part in the final discussions. 
sented the results of a series of experiments on The department elected as officers for 1918-19 
the amount of illumination required on the — the following: 

printed page. From Mr. Freeman’s studies, it President—Mr. Albert Wunderlich, Director 
appears that far less light is required for accu of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

rate reading and work than is ordinarily sup Vice-President Dr. Geo. W. CGerwig, Secre- 


paper read by Mr. J. H. Berkowitz of New York VI. 


civil divisions (exclusive of tuition). 

(H) Other auxiliary agencies and sundry 

activities. 

(I) Operation of buildings used by auxil- 

iary agencies. 

(J) Maintenance of buildings used by 
auxiliary agencies. 

Total Expense for Auxiliary Agencies and 
Sundry Activities. 

General Expense— 

(Subdivided across the page into columns 
headed: 1, Total; 2, Administration; 3, 
Instruction; 4, Operation: 5, Mainte- 
nance; 6, Auxiliary Agencies.) 

(A) Interest on debt 

1. Bonds. 
2. Short term loans. 

(B) Pensions. 

(C) Rent. 

(D) Insurance. 

(E) Taxes. 

(F) Telephone, 

Total General Expense. 


posed. While the Illuminating Engineering — tary of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. B. CAPITAL OUTLAY— 


Society argues for three to nine candle-foot Secretary—Wm. C. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 
strength of light on a reading surface from one 


to two seem suthcient. Mr. reeman’s experi UNIFORMITY IN THE CLASSIFICATION 


ments have, however, not advanced sufficiently OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. a, 
for definite conclusions. The study will be con- (Concluded from Page 30) , 
tinued during the year. Total Expense of Maintenance of School 
‘ 7 
Mr. John 1). Cassell, oft New Y ork City, read Plant. 


a paper on heating and ventilating standards V. Auxiliary Agencies and Sundry Activ- 
; ities— 

and argued for the adoption of such systems as é ee 

et meni cali lone) aituati He declared (Subdivided across the page into columns 

ae applicable lo local situations. oe headed: 1, Total; 2, Salaries; 3, Other 

that the ideal system is that which approaches Subjects. ) 


(Subdivided across the page into columns 
headed: 1, Total; 2, Administration; 3, 
Instruction; 4, Auxiliary Agencies.) 

Land. 

Buildings and Equipment 

(A) New Buildings 

1. Buildings. 
2. Improvements of grounds 
3. Equipment. 
(B) Alterations to old buildings. 
1. Buildings. 
2. Improvements to old grounds. 
3. Equipment. , 


the natural as near as possible. No heating sys- (A) Libraries— Total Capital Outlay. 

tem can be successful unless it receives intelli l oe and expense (other than C. REDEMPTION OF DEBT, REFUNDS 
tr. > napa geet followed Mr James 2. outs” AND CONTINGENCIES— 

O. Betelle of Newark, N. J.. argued hae the ap (B) Promotion of health, I. Redemption of debt 


(C) Reereation. 
(D) Provision of lunches. 
(E) Community lectures. 


plication of the committee’s standards to state 
laws: Mr. Dwight H. Perkins of Chicago, argued 


(A) Payment of bonds direct to bond- 
holders. 
(B) Payments to sinking fund. 


that the standards be translated into rules which (F) Social centers. (C) Redemption of short term loans. 
are applicable to actual problems met daily by (G) Care of children in institution, pri- Il. Refunds. 
architects; Mr. H. B. FE. Eicher of Harrisburg, vate schools, and schools of other III. Contingencies. 
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The “Ultimate” in Sanitary Fixtures 
ATROU A na 


SANITARY School 


for 
Phe wcotcm PIRTURES 
Buildings 


Playgrounds D PATENTED 


UOJET 


The name ‘‘Watrous’” on drinking fountains, lavatories, 
closets, urinals, liquid soap fixtures, etc., indicates a master 
achievement in the manufacture of sanitary, most efficient 
plumbing equipment. Special attention has been paid for 
years to the needs of public institutions. Self-guarding of 
the health underlies the principle of superior construction in 
all Watrous products. 


’ 


Practical and Economical 
Watrous Soap Fixtures are made in a 
number of serviceable styles. Easy to 
install and to fill. Do not drip. Economy 
of operation that is surprising. 


Best results are obtained from use in the 
fixture of Watrous Liquid Soap. A supe- 
rior grade of easy flow- 
ing, pure, cleansing soap 
prepared under our su- 
pervision. 


Best for Schools 

The Watrous pedestal drinking fountain 
is made of heavy, indestructible vitreous 
ware. In design most beautiful and sym- 
metrical and free from corners and crevices. 
So easy to keep clean. 

The water shoots out from the bubbler by 
an easy turn of the key. Also furnished 
with loose key stop for continuous flow. 





Let us figure on your requirements. Write for descriptive literature 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 











JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HE necessity of eliminating every item 0° waste in fuel 

consumption and the certainty that the era of plentiful 
cheap coal is gone forever convinced the Board of HMducation 
of Bridgeport, Conn., of the importance of installing the 
Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in the new 
Junior High School and the new Madison School. 

If the home of modern industry appreciates the unique 
merit of the Peerless Unit System, it is worth your 
investigation. 

How about that old school building that eats up coal yet 
is not properly heated or ventilated? Let us look it over. 


Our Engineering Staff is at your service, 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521-523 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 











20th Century 


Sanitary Bubbling Fountains 


Prevent Dangerous Diseases 
Protect Health and Life 


We are so accustomed to the 
drinking cup that we never stop 
to think as Dr. Irwin says, ‘“That 
it causes the spread of disease 
more effectively than any agency 
I know of.”’ 

The cup is positively prohibit- 
ed in twenty-seven states and 
most cities. SIX HUNDRED 
germs have been found about the 
lips of a single person. They are deposited on the cup by one 
person to be swallowed 
by the next user. 
“20th Century” Sani 
tary Bubbling Foun 
tains positively pre 
vent infection or the 
spread of disease in 
this manner. 


Where Used 


“20th Cehttury” 
Sanitary Bubbling 
Fountains are used in 
country and city 
schools, churches, 
streets, parks, public buildings, cemeteries, trains, depots, factories, business houses, 
offices, apartment buildings, stores, etc 




















Construction 

The “20th Century” is durably made from solid brass, 
positively non-squirting, easily attached, and adjusted, 
made in any style you want, at comparatively low prices, 
fully guaranteed 
against defective ma- 
terial or workmanship 
and has been giving 
perfect satisfaction in 
the United States and 
Foreign Countries for 
many years. 

We will gladly send 
you a sample for ex 
amination. If it’s not 
satisfactory return it. 
Send for catalogue and 
prices. 





Twentieth Century Brass Works 
Belleville, IIl. 














CLEAR---COOL--BUBBLING WATER 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


This is just the thing 
for your school. Your 
boys and girls can enjoy 
clean, clear, coo! water at 
all times. 


Are you going to get 
along indefinitely with 
drinking equipment which 
breeds germs and diseases? 
Isnt it worth the ‘small 
expenditure to know you 
are protecting the health 
of your pupils? 


Our Bubblers are 
correct in design and are 
guaranteed to give the 
best of service. 


Write for 
our latest 
catalog 
TODAY 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


52 Second St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Wolff Installation, Goodman Plant, Chicago, I11. 


General Offices, 601 W. Lake St. 














CHICAGO 


In factories, business houses 
and schools follows the instal- 
lation of high-grade plumbing, 
which insures the best sanitation 
and improved working conditions. 


Is the plumbing that makes 
for efficiency. It has been the stand- 
ard of quality for over 60 years. It 


measures up to every requirement of 
the modern building. 
of installations of any size. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St. 


Increased 
Efficiency 








Wolf f 
Plumbing 


Write for estimates 








ACCREDITING SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 29) 

That secondary schools regard the accrediting 
by the association as a distinct honor is attested 
by the applications for enrollment, and by the 
continued these 


accessions, in number, of 


schools. Last year, 1917, the total number of ac 
eredited schools was 1,165, among which were 87 
schools of a non-publie character. Of these last, 
47 were schools attached as preparatory depart 
ments to institutions of higher learning, five 
were parochial schools, six were military schools, 
and 29 were purely private schools. The specific 
reasons why such large numbers of secondary 
schools of all types seek accrediting privileges 
of the association may perhaps best be given in 
the language found in the foreword of the bul 
letin issued last year. ‘These are: 

“It is therefore a distinct honor for any in 
stitution to hold affiliated or accredited relation 
ship with this body. The association’s official 
recognition gives prestige to a school among 
Its re 
corded approval is a letter of introduction to all 
colleges, universities and professional schools in 


educated men and women everywhere. 


the land, and guarantees efficiency and high 
standing to these institutions. Accredited rela 
tions with the association bring to a secondary 
school the same distinction and honor as an in 
stitution that membership in the society of Phi 
Beta Kappe or Sigma Xi confers upon an indi 
vidual, or that high rating by Bradstreet or 
Dun brings to a firm in business. Moreover, 
membership in the association aids boards of 
education to secure better prepared teachers, to 
erect barriers against untrained teachers, and in 
general to raise educational standards in their 
communities. 


that all school 


It is the hope of the association 
which are accredited by it will 


cherish the honor and seek to uphold the stand- 
ards mutually and co-operatively established.” 
One additional honor and advantage accorded 
to secondary schools that sustain accrediting re- 
lations with the North Central Association is to 
be found in a recent action taken at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Within recent years, as is 
well recognized among all educators, secondary 
schoolmen have shown more or less restlessness 
and dissatisfaction with the extent and kind of 
correlation that has existed, in some quarters, 
universities and the 


between the secondary 


chools. Principals have desired greater free 
dom in outlining units of work, in determining 
qualifications for graduation, and in making 
recommendations of pupils Lo colleges. To meet 
this seemingly legitimate request and desire the 
college of literature, science and arts of the uni 
versity of Michigan a year or so ago adopted the 
Graduates of 
schools on the approved list of the North Cen- 
tral Association of 


following resolution: “Plan B.. 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be admitted upon the presentation 
of an unqualified recommendation covering not 
less than fifteen units, of which at least twelve 
must be from List I (the ald academic group of 
subjects). Admission on this basis of recom- 
mendation may be granted also to the graduates 
ot other especially approved schools.” 

Under this plan admission to the university 
depends solely upon the high school prineipal. 
If he is willing to graduate a youth from his 
chool and vouch for him unqualifiedly at the 


university, such youth may be admitted irre 


spective of the subjects he has pursued in high 
school or the grades he has made in them, pro 
vided only he shall not offer more than three 
units from the so-called vocational group of sub- 
jects. The effect of thi plan can as yet scarcely 


be judged. Few pupils or principals have up to 
date taken advantage of it. It, however, at- 
taches new value to the accrediting and certifi- 
cating system. 
efiect. 


It has a distinct psychological 
It takes principals of high schools more 
completely into partnership with the university. 
it gives them the freedom they have sought, 
without (so far as present practice reveals) en- 
dangering university standards, 
@Ability where it rightly belongs. 


It puts respon- 


In conclusion, therefore, it seems warrantable 
to assert, that the accrediting system in some 
form is a fixture in the administration of public 
education in America. It has brought about, 
and is bringing about, a close articulation be- 
tween the two great divisions of our educational 
system—the common school and the university. 
The examination of the schools at regular in- 
tervals serves as a stimulus to progress in the 
schools themselves; graduates of accredited 
schools not only can enter institutions of higher 
learning without the worry and strain of exam- 
inations, but they can have the assurance that 
their high school diplomas will be accepted by 
various national, state, municipal, and private 
boards of administration; and finally the acered- 
ited schools enjoy a greater prestige in the local 
community and among educated men and women 
everywhere. 


THE SCHOOL COTTAGE IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 
(Continued from Page 26) 
the atmosphere of a house essential to a satis- 
factory development of the project. 

The social worker employed for the district, 
is provided with an office, equipped to conduct 
her work. One of her projects involves the de- 
velopment of a music settlement for which the 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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This is no 
time to 
teach old 
time hand 
methods. 


A- Jointer 
will straight- 
en up and 
plane more 
in two min- 
utes and do 
it better 
than you 
ean by hand 
in two hours. 

There are 
over 300 
“Oliver” 
Jointers in 
school 
shops now. 





“Quality” 


Pattern Shop Equipment 
Woodworking Machinery 


Engine Lathes Turret Lathes Speed Lathes 
Forge Shop Equipments 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
U. S. A. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 





FIVE YEAR SWEEPER 


Five years in a one or two 
GUARANTEED classroom school — Two years 
in a three or four classroom 
school—One year in a five or six classroom school, 
or 60x60 store. Five years in a ten room home. 











Being ‘‘Self-Moistened,”’ this brush needs no ‘‘Floor 
Powder’’ nor ‘Floor Oil,’’ which Saves $15 to 
$20 per Brush. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We Pay Express Both Ways 







i] 


| + + + 


=. Wee A satisfactory 
allowance on a 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluid 


new brush will 
be made if the 
brush you have 
paid for fails to 
} fulfill all claims. 


ial $¢4 





A post card brings one at our expense. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


101 Twenty-Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











School Signal Systems| 
Protect the Children by 


providing a distinctive, uniform 
and absolutely reliable fire signal 
which is always heard and obeyed 


—_————$_—_ 9 —____—_- 


If the flat in which you live is a fire 
trap you can move out— 


If you believe a certain hotel or 
theatre is unsafe you need not pat- 
ronize it— 


But—if the school in your city is in 
daily danger of be- 
coming a fiery furnace 
— the law compels 
your children to at- 
tend, just the same. 


Better be safe than 
sorry. 





Send for our New Catalog No. 16301 
without delay. 





It’s yours for the asking. 


s HorrzeRCasort ELecTRICC 


| BOSTON, MAS S. / 
KJ 6161-65 SO.STATE ST. 101 PARK AVENUE 1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMOREB 
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No. 1505 
PHYSICS 
TABLE 
72" LONG 


42” WIDE 
30” HIGH 


WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CROSS BAR 








FED L QUIPK 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 


FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS @® 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 
CARLISLE, PA. 
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The doors are hinged together in pairs. 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 





PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Long“or high partitions can be operated as easily as small ones. 
It is impossible for a Wilson Partition to get out of order. 











THE WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS DO NOT HANG 


For further information send for catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes and Diffuselite Blinds 


All runners and guides are ball bearing. 
Slate blackboards and automatic folding chalk troughs for schools. 
Automatic Adjustable Jambs allow for swelling or shrinkage of doors. 





PARTITION FOLDED 
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(Concluded from Page 69) 
five rooms on the third floor furnish an ideal 
opportunity. Here volunteer workers give les- 
sons on different instruments to small groups 
who desire such instruction. A small room on 
the second floor is used as a branch library for 
the district. 
furnish the basis for instruction in hygiene. 


The two bath rooms in the house 


The structural changes in the building were 
comparatively few. Steam heat was substituted 
for the old hot air furnace and electricity in 
place of gas. The approximate cost of the neces- 


sary changes was as follows: 


MNEs SS ss gaa Sale gees Re ROO $1,000 
NS PETC CCRT cae 125 
Carpenter Work ............... 400 
Painting and Deecorating........ 550 
os cinebataaaeeeees: | ae 
EMD |g ss pda tee cue aw sais 125 

Total 0 000 0 2,000 


On the eredit side must be placed the value of 
the three room space actually saved by these 
ehanges in the dwelling house. Under present 
conditions, a conservative estimate would place 
this at $8,000 per room or a total of $24,000. 

The real value of the school cottage idea does 
not appear in the money saved, considerable tho 
it be. Its true significance is found in the oppor- 
tunity to develop the socialized activities of the 
school in an environment the very antithesis -of 
any traditional school. 

A second land purchase was made in the Mt. 
Hebron district where a larger playground was 
desired. This school, like Baldwin St.. required 
additional space for a steadily increasing en- 
rollment. Instead of providing more classrooms, 
the board had the small dwelling house moved to 
the rear of the lot and remodeled for househol1 
arts instruction. The first floor was trans- 
formed into a large kitchen and the removal of 


partitions on the second floor provided a sewing 
The proximity of the house to the school 
made it feasible to heat both from the same 
plant. 


room. 


Jetter arrangements for houschold arts 
could not be secured. 

Here too, the work of this department is 
carried on under conditions approximating those 
in the home. The total cost of moving the house 
and fitting it for the use of the department was 
$6,000. Two rooms in the school were re'eased 
for regular classes. These would have cost at 
least’ $8,000 each, consequently the net saving 
to the city is $10,000. It is probable that the 
future cost of repairs and maintenance will be 
more than for the same space in regular class- 
This will operate to reduce the $10,000 
initial saving, but time alone will show how 
material this factor is. 


rooms. 


As a compensation for 
the extra maintenance cost there is the added 
efficiency of a household arts department, ope- 
ruted in the natural environment of a home. 
The third house owned by the board of eduea- 
tion came into its possession thru the purchase 
of the land for the erection of the present high 
school. The original purpose was to remove the 
Its location made the ground of little 
value and the industrial-arts department urged 
its retention as a fruitful field for concrete 
projects. The wisdom of this decision is no 


house. 


longer questioned. A few minor changes were 
made in the interior and it was then turne] 
over to the art department to develop a harmon- 
ious scheme in house decoration. For a year 
this furnished intensely practical projects for 
the art classes and the completed plans have 
resulted in an artistically decorated house. A 
minimum amount of furniture was purchased to 
make the house usable and the wood working 
classes of the high school undertook to furnish 
the rest of the equipment as a part of their 


regular work. The mechanical drawing depart- 
ment has designed a clock, piano bench, lamps, 
and bedroom furniture. The actual construe- 
tion of these articles will keep the regular classes 
occupied for the next year or two. 

It is the purpose of the instructors to use all 
three of these cottages as a practice field for 
students in cabinet making, plumbing, electric 
light wiring, house painting and the other 
trades. 

ven in its present condition, the high school 
finds the cottage a very satisfactory meeting 
place for the various literary clubs, organized 
under the direction of the faculty. The entire 
absence of the typical schoolroom atmosphere 
lends an interest and zest to club meetings, im- 
possible to secure under ordinary conditions. 

More and more the Montclair schools are get- 
ting away from the idea that household arts are 
nothing but cooking and sewing. The depart- 
ment provides girls with definite instruction and 
practice in homemaking. 

The classes are divided into groups allowing 
the different members to serve in rotation as 
mistress, cook, maid and waitress. 
household 
carried on by pupils in the group. 


Sweeping, 
dusting and _ other activities are 

Mothercraft classes are already receiving in- 
struction in the proper care of infants. Experi- 
ence indicates the necessity of such teaching, 
especially to children of foreign birth. These 
children carry home enthusiastic accounts of the 
things they learn about what to do and what 
not to do for the baby and the interested moth- 
ers come to see and hear for themselves. Real 
babies are occasionally loaned for demonstration 
purposes. A spirit of cordial co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school is thus developed 
to the manifest advantage of both pupils and 
teachers. 
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ANSWERS 
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This Department is conducted as a personal service for the 
readers of the Journal. Questions on school board problems, 
especially on the physical side of school administration, will 
be answered as promptly as possible by the department 
editors. 

Only such questions will be printed as seem to be of general 
interest. Address cnalpenkenes to Editor, School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finishing a Rough Wall. 

6. Q:—The concrete wall in the gymnasium 
was finished too rough when the schoolhouse was 
built last fall. What would be the best way 
that it could be given a smooth finish?—C. W. S. 

A:—The best way? Well, that depends on a 
whole lot of things, especially in these costly 
war-time days. A certain method may be theo- 
retically the best, but if you haven’t the materials 
or the workmen at hand to carry it out, it isn’t 
practically the best, by any means! So I'll sug- 
gest several different schemes and you can take 
your choice. 

Naturally the first idea would be to plaster it 
with a finish-coat of hard white lime-and-sand 
mortar; or, if likely to receive rough usage, a 
coat of Keene’s cement. Probably the wall is 
partly below grade, so to stop moisture it must 
be painted with one of the dampproofing prepara 
tions that are on the market. Be careful to get 
some sort that is made for use underneath 
plaster, and will stay sticky or “tacky;” I once 
specified a quick-drying paint and the plastering 
skidded off like a smooth-tired car on sleety 
asphalt! 

However, plaster makes an awful mess ‘of 
decent floors—and the manual training pupils 
aren’t expert plasterers. Therefore, why not 
cover the rough concrete with wall-board? 
Strips of shingling lath, spaced about two feet 
on centers, can be clamped to the concrete with 
expansion bolts; over this furring, nail on the 
sheets of wall-board, and cover the joints with 
wood moulding. This,will give you a mighty 
attractive paneled effect, at a small cost; and the 
boys can do the work, under your direction. A 
lot better training for them, than making book- 
cases—don’t you think so? Instead of expansion 
bolts, you can drive hardwood plugs into holes 
drilled in the concrete, and nail the strips, hard 
and fast. If you prefer, 12-inch boards can be 
put on, instead of the wall-board; cover the joints 
with mouldings, stain the whole thing some dark 
mission tone, and you have a wonderful Old- 
English wainscot! I’ve used this scheme, more 
than once. 

A cheaper and simpler way, however, would be 
to cover the wall with coarse burlap—just ordi- 
nary gunny-sack material—and paint this several 
coats. To make the fabric stick, smear the wall 
with a heavy dampproof paint; while still tacky. 
spread the burlay on and smooth it with a paper 
hanger’s roller. If there is no risk of moisture, 
thick paste will answer in place of the damp- 
proofing. 

Some years ago I had occasion to design a 
basement billiard-room for one of my clients, so 
I put in concrete walls, dampproofed them, and 
then veneered the inside with a lining of pic- 
turesque, old-fashioned brick. These brick were 
set up on edge, and so gave the effect of 4” by 8” 
red tiles; of course, only about half as much 
material was required as a four-inch wall would 
have taken.—-William Draper Brinckloe. 


7-8-9. Q:—Answered by mail. 


Floor Finish for Schools. 

10. Q:—I have been an interested reader of 
the Journal for several years but I do not recall 
an article on the treatment of new floors in school 
buildings and care of same as they age. I have 
reference to wood floors of yellow pine and oak. 
I shall appreciate some information as we are 
just completing a new high school building and 
want the floors to be started properly.—o. J. S. 

A:—lIn general, two types of satisfactory treat- 
ment are available for finishing yellow pine and 
oak floors. 

The simplest and the most eeonomical will pre- 
serve the floor and keep it easily clean, but will 
not absolutely prevent discoloration from dirt, 
ete. 

This treatment consists of machine sanding the 
floor across the grain, with No. 2% garnet paper, 
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and finishing the sanding of the floor with the 
run of the wood with No.1 paper. After the floor 
has been sanded, dust very carefully and apply 
two coats of raw linseed oil, hot. The oil should 
contain one-half pint of dark japan drier to every 
five gallons of oil and five days should be allowed 
before the second coat is applied. 

This finish as applied to yellow pine will make 
a very satisfactory floor which can be readily 
mopped and which will not splinter. The floor 
will, however, become dark very gradually from 
the action of the cleaning water. The floor can 
be later oiled with a mineral oil such as is used 
in many schools. 

The second alternative and really the most 
satisfactory floor finish consists of varnishing. 
The floor should be sanded by machines as di- 
rected above, and should then be given a light 
coat of dilute shellac, followed by three coats of 
the best hard floor finish. At least one week 
should be allowed between the application of the 
successive varnish coats. An oak floor should be 
given a coat of paste filler before the varnishing 
is begun. A varnished floor should under no con- 
ditions be treated with a mineral oil because this 
will cause the varnish to soften and rub away. 


Supply and Exhaust Flues for Classroom Venti- 
lation. 


11. Q:—In using the Central Fan System of 
heating and ventilating school buildings, it is 
our custom and I believe the standard practice in 
locating both the supply and the exhaust flues in 
the inner or the main “breathing wall” of the 
various classrooms, locating the supply flue regis- 
ter if possible, at one end of the room, the regis- 
ter being some eight or nine feet above the floor 
line and setting the exhaust or vent register or 
grille at the other end of the room near the floor 
line. In other words, we have always believed in 
locating the supply and vent grilles as far apart 
as possible so as to avoid the short circuiting of 
the air and to insure as much as possible a thoro 
flushing of the room contents. In submitting a 
heating and ventilating layout designed along the 
above lines to the office of a state board of edu- 
cation, we have been advised that the above prin- 
ciple is wrong. This state office requesting that 
the supply and vent grilles or what is the same, 
the supply and vent flues be located adjacent, or 
as near as possible to each other, claiming that 
with such location much better results would be 
secured. 

Would you be kind enough to give me your 
opinion in locating the flues and what generally 
is your standard practice? 

Still further, would you be kind enough to let 
me know if you use or favor, the so-called “Unit 
System of Ventilating,” where the outside air 
is taken thru wall boxes under the windows and 
heated by a self-contained combined fan and heat- 
ing coil, the foul air finding egress thru louvres 
in the doors to the main corridors to which foul 
air flues are connected?—M. W., New York City. 

A:—In this I entirely agree that the supply 
register should be at one end of the room with 
the bottom of the register 8’-0” above the floor 
and the exhaust register at the other end as 
close to the floor as conditions permit. You will 
find diagrams, complete discussion and the reason 
for this given on pages 11 and 12 of my book 
“Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings.” In 
rooms longer than twenty feet (or the average 
classroom) I would use two supply and two ex- 
haust registers placing the two supplies 8’-0” up 
near the middle of the room and an exhaust at 
each end at the floor; or two exhausts near the 
middle and a supply at each end. But never 
with a supply and exhaust at the middle because 
these would come almost directly over each other 
and would tend to short circuit the supply air 
dropping toward the suction of the exhaust out- 
let below. 

If this is so in this case—and I believe most 
experts will admit this much—how is the same 
result to be prevented in a slightly smaller room 
where the supply and exhaust registers are rela- 
tively located in the same position? 

Schools designed with registers at opposite 
ends of the rooms are numerous and among these 
the following are representative: 


The million dollar Schenley High School of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: the half million dollar Montclair 
High School of Montclair, N. J.; the Battin High 
School of Elizabeth, N. J.; the Bridgeport High 
School of Bridgeport, Conn.; the Bailey High 
School of Pittsburgh, Pa.; the East Orange High 
School of East Orange, N.,J.; the Watt School of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and many others. 

In regard to the “Unit System,” I have never 
favored this except in preference to natural venti- 


lation. This is for the reason that it possesses 
the following disadvantages: 

(a) Impossible to clean air of dust and dirt. 

(b) Impossible to humidify the air. 

(c) Places the control of the room temperature 
and air supply entirely in the hands of the in- 
dividual teacher—a thing that has been proven 
time and again as impractical if even tempera- 
tyres and given air changes are to be maintained, 

(d) The system involves carrying large quan- 
tities of steam (to supply these units) to every 
room in the building causing an enlarging and 
multiplying of steam pipes where—as one archi- 
tect expresses it—‘‘Those heating fellows are 
making a boiler shop out of the building” any- 
way. 

(e) Air supply for classrooms must be taken 
from numerous and varied points on the outside 
of the building some of which will be, perforce, 
located close to the ground and in more or less 
undesirable locations. With a fan system utiliz- 
ing one large intake it can usually be arranged 
to secure all the air from some good location and 
to properly clean and humidify it before present- 
ing it to the pupils for breathing purposes,— 
Harold L, Alt, M. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Library Books. 

15. Q:—It is the intention of this board to 
procure for each room in all of our ward schools, 
a small library possibly to the value of $25 for 
each room. We will thank you to give us any in- 
formation which you have in hand.—B. F. R., 
Texas. 

A:—This problem is strictly professional and 
should be solved by the superintendent of schools 
with the co-operation of the principals and grade 
teachers. Carefully graded lists of books are 
available from the Texas State Department and 
from other sources to which the superintendent 
has ready access, and with which he must be 
familiar. The correspondent may reasonably ex- 
pect the superintendent to work out complete 
lists, prices, ete., during the summer months so 
that the secretary need only place the orders with 
the publishers. Any suggestions on lists which 
we might make would be an infringement on the 
superintendent's plain duty.—W. C. B. 

A:— There is comparatively little technical data 


Schoolroom Seating and Sizes. 

16. Q:—Have you any book giving the data on 
school seating, schoolroom sizes, ete.? If go, 
please let me know how much it costs.—J. B. D. 

A: There is comparatively little technical data 
on schoolroom seating in the American literature 
of school hygiene. The most accurate figures on 
the height of school children with specific appli- 
cation to the standard sizes of school desks are 
to be found in the pamphlet “The Solution of the 
Schoolroom Seating Problem,” by C. L. Sampson, 
principal of the Humboldt School, St. Louis, Mo. 
The pamphlet is to be had free from the Ameri- 
can Seating Co., Chicago, Il. : 

Standard schoolroom sizes may be found in any 
of the following books: 

American School Building Standards, by Wil- 
bur T. Mills. Franklin Educational Publishing 
Co., Columbus, O. 

American Schoolhouses, by Fletcher B. Dress- 
lar. U. S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1910, 
No. 5. Free on request. 

School Architecture, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A study of actual plans such as you can find in 
the files of the leading architectural magazines 
will be helpful. The following books are valu- 
able for this purpose: 

Modern American School Buildings, Parts I 
and II. American Architect Book Department, 
New York City. 

Grade School Buildings and High School Build- 
ings. Compiled by Wm. C. Bruce. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Fair Guess. 
Said the teacher to Johnnie, “What is half of 
one-third?” 
And John, unaccustomed to such 
Vague things and obscure, said, “I don’t know 
for sure, 
But it can’t be so awfully much.” 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


No Novelty. 
Teacher—Why were you not at school yester- 
day? 
Tommy—It was my birthday. 
Teacher—But I don’t stay home from school on 
my birthday. 
Tommy—Well, I guess you’ve got used to ’em. 
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Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Producers of School Goods in the United States. 


Under our guarantee none other can 
receive a place in this Directory. 


Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly by ordering from these firms or their jobbers. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co 
Walger Awning Co 
Caxton School Supply Co 


ART MATERIALS 
Binney & Smith 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co 
Superior Seating Co 
Steel Furniture Co 

AWNINGS 
Walger Awning Co. 
BELLS 
J. B. Foote Foundry Co 


BLACKBOARDS — COMPOSI- 
TION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 
Caxton School Supply Co 

E Ww. A Rowles Co 

Weber Costello Co 


BLACKBOARDS 
oy 


- NATURAL 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. é Heath & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
American Book Co 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co 
Macmillan Company 
A. N. Palmer Co 
Phonographic Institut 
BUNSEN BURNERS 
Detroit Heating & Lighting Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 
The Vitrolite Co 
CHARTS 
A.J. Nystrom & Co 


Modern School Supply Co. 
Weber Costello Co 


CHEMICALS 


Central Scientific Co. 


CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Dail Steel Products Co. 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Peter & Volz 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 
_ DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furniture Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Central City Chemical Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MENT 

E. H. Sheldon & Co 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

C. Christiansen 

Leonard Peterson & Co 

Federal Equipment Co 

Albert Pick & Co 


. DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Sargent & Co 

Richards-W ileox Co 


MACHINE 


EQUIP- 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L Wolff Mig. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mig. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 


If any articles or textbooks 


ENAMEL 
The O’Brien Varnish Co. 
ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co 


ERASERS 
Associated Mfgrs. Co 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
Weber Costello Co 


ERASER CLEANERS 
James Lynn & Co 


EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Stand. Electric Time Co 

FIRE ESCAPES 


Minnesota Manufacturers 


Assn 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 

Vonnegut Hdw. Co 

Sargent & Co 


FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co 
N. O. Nelson’ Mfg. Co 
Otto Biefeld & Co 


FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 
Annin & Co 
H. Channon Co 


FLOORING 
Franklyn R. Muller & Co 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 


FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FLOOR SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp. 
Richards-W ilcox Co. 
FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co 
H. Channon Co 
N. Snellenburg & Co 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
Superior Seating Co 
Union School Furniture Co 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 


Steel Furniture Co 


GAS MACHINES 
Detroit Heat & Light. Co 


MACHINE 


GLOBES 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Weber Costello Co 


GLUE 
Diamond Ink Co 
Francis J. Peck & Co 


GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Virginia School Supply Co 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 


INKS 
Diamond Ink Co 
Frederick Post Co 
Francis J. Peck & ¢ 


INK—DRY 


Rowles Co 


INK WELLS 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Squires Inkwell Co 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
U.S. Inkwell Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co 


E. W. A. 


Inkstand Co 


cannot be found listed, write our 


Columbia School Supply Co 

Federal Equipment Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Central Scientific Co 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Luminous Unit Co. 


Holophane Glass Co 
L. Plaut & Co 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


L. Sonneborn Sons 


Franklyn R. Muller & Co 


LIQUID SLATING 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 


LIQUID. SOAP 
Associated Mfgrs. Co. 


LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 


MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Federal Equipment Co. 


MAPS 
Modern School Supply Co 
A.J. Nystrom & Co 
Weber Costello Co 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Inc 


METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
MOTION PICTURES 
The Pathescope Co. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
The DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS—WALL 
O’Brien Varnish Co 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Associated Mfgrs. Co 
PARTITIONS FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 
Truscon Steel Co 
PASTE 
Diamond Ink Co. 
I rancis J Peck «& Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Hill-Standard Co 


PLUMBING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
y. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon «& Morley 
American Portable House Co 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 


FIXTURES 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 

Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
C. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Truscon Steel Co 


ROOFING 
Ludowici-Celadon Co 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS 

International Heater Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 

SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 


SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT 
DEVICES 


TILES 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 


SHADE CLOTH 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Walger Awning Co. 
SHADE ROLLERS 

Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Walger Awning Co 
: STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Kansas City Scenic Co 

STEEL WINDOW SASH 
Winslow Bros. Co 

SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 


TABLE TOPS 
The Vitrolite Co 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co 


TILE SLABS 


Ludowici-Celadon Co 


TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
The Vitrolite Co 


TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W Paper Co 


TOWER BELLS 
Foote Foundry Co 
TOWER CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co 
TYPE 
American Type Founders Co 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Co 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co 
VARNISH 
O'Brien Varnish Co 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 


J.B 


WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
Studebaker Corporation 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


WALL DEAFENING 


Samuel Cabot 


WALL SURFACING 
The Vitrolite Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanised Fibre Co. 


WATER COOLERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co 

The Tannewits Works 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


WOODWORKING 


VISES 
Richards-Wilcox Co 
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THE TOOLS OF THE SCHOOLROOM 


A GOOD WORKMAN IS HELPLESS WITHOUT PROPER TOOLS 


You can hire the best teachers in the world, but unless you give them proper 
facilities to carry on a more efficient educational program, the results will 
be disappointing. 


On the other hand, an improvement in your school equipment will vastly 
improve the efficiency of your present teaching staff. The first logical step, 
therefore, is to improve your school equipment. Give your teachers better 
tools to work with. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT is the one big, automatic labor and time- 
saving tool of the school workshop. It is on the job every minute, keeping uniform time 
throughout the building, conserving the time of pupils and teachers, handling the program 
smoothly and efficiently, and requiring practically no attention. 


American factories have long since adopted the best labor and time-saving tools. But there 
are many American SCHOOLS that are still laboring under the disadvantages of ancient 
schools—wind-up-no-two-alike clocks, hand operated, carelessly rung program bells. 


If you must economize this year and still maintain good educational efficiency, STANDARD 
ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT will be the wisest investment you can make. 


Write today to home office or nearest branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street Rockefeller Building Monadnock Bldg. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
461 Market Street 706 Marsh-Strong Bldg. Brown-Marx Building 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











































72 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of 


WARD SCHOOL, NEW ALBANY, IND 


Clarence Martindale, Architect 


HIGH SCHOOL, GRANTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Ernest Sibley, Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


Deadened with Cabot'’s Quilt 


This Building. 


‘“‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 











Lightening the Teacher’s Burden 


- Y > . ys - i ‘ 3 ] -_ 
Gentlonssie: New Albany, Ind., Jan. 2, 1917. 


We have recently installed Austral Windows in one of 
our new ward buildings. 

We had no difficulty in adjusting the shades to this type 
of window. We are very well satisfied with the results. The 
ventilation secured by these windows is ample and excellent. 
The air can be admitted with this device without undue 
draughts upon the children’s heads. The windows are easily 
operated by the teacher and so far have given us no trouble. 

We shall use windows of this type in all of our proposed 
new buildings. Yours reepectfully, 

H. A. BUERK, 


Supt. of Schools. 


Write for New School Catalogue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 











sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 


GABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the 


scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin -proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 








SAMUEL CABOT | Sole Manufacturers 
y INC., Boston, MASS., U.S. A. 
1133 Broadway, New York 
BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 





























